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BUREAU OF EDUCATION, 


WANTED NEXT AUTUMN, 
In a N. E Academy, a lady to teach Mechanical 
Drawing, the Lower Mathematics, and the non- 
mathematical sciences. Salary, $600. 
Apply at once to 
HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager, 
N. E. Bureau of Education, 
3 Somerset St., Boston. 


BOARD FOR VACATION, 
On an inlet of the sea,—coast of Maine. Location 
delightful. Facilities for boating bathing, and pleas- 
ure seeking in general, exceileont. Good accommo- 
dations, with good beard and gocd care for $5 to $8 
per week. Application should be made at once, to 
HIRAM ORCUTT, Mauager, 
N. E. Bureau of Education, 
8 Somerset Street, Boston. 


WANTED, 


In a large Western Normal School, next Autumn, a 
lady of first class ability and culture, toteach Gram- 
mar aud rheturic . The applicant must be acquainted 
with two or more foreign languages, and thoroughly 
famillar with the above named subjects. Salary, 
$800 to $1000. Apply at once to 

HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager, 

N. E. Bureau of Education, 
8 Somerset St., Boston, 


WANTED, 
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HiRAM ORCUTT, Manager. 
N. E, Bureau of Education, 
3 Somerset St., Boston. 


WANTED, TWO TEACHERS, 


For next school year, in a first class boarding school 
First, to teach Latin aud Greek: must be a college 
graduate and have had years of successful experi- 
epce in fitting boys for college; salary for the right 
map, at least $1700. Second, to teach Chemistry avd 
Physics ; text book, lectures, and laboratury work; 
must be competent to conduct aclass in the Labo- 
ratory in Geveral Chemistry; salary, $1400. These 
candidates must be Xpiscopalians Apply at once to 
HIKAM UKCUTT, Manager, 
N. E. Bureau of Education, 
8 Somerset Street, Boston. 


Prof. E. A. SHELDON, State Normal School, Oswego, N. Y. 
Prof. A. P. CHAPIN, 39 State Street, Rochester, N. Y. 
or’ W. B. FERGUSON, Supt., Middletown, Conn. 


VACATION HAS COME! 


This is the time of the year when teachers and students pack up their belongings, turn 
their backs on college walls, and seek rest and recreation amid home scenes, or afar in the 
wonderful localities provided by Nature for the weary people who need a change from study 


or business cares to a few weeks of free outdoor life, with all its accompanying pleasures 
and benefits. In the Great West and Northwest are many spots well calculated to excite 
pleasure and restore health and vigor to those who are run down and tired out by steady 
application to study or otherwise during the long months preceding vacation. 


THE CHICAGO, ST. PAUL, & KANSAS CITY RAILWAY 


reaches, by its own lines and connections, all points in the Northwest, West, and South- 
west. The Dakotas, Minnesota, Wyoming, Montana, Idaho, Washington, Oregon, the 
glories of Yellowstone Park and the magnificent scenery of the Puget Sound region are all 
reached from Chicago over this popular line. It connects at terminal points with the great 
transcontinental railways, making quick time over a smooth track. Its equipment is the 
very best, and you are always assured a safe, comfortable, and enjoyable trip by purchasing 


your tickets via the People’s Favorite Route. 
Any further information will be cheerfully furnished by the following agents of the 
company, or by the General Passenger and Ticket Agent, Phenix Building, Chicago, III. : 


R. S. HAIR, Cc, A. BALDWIN, F. V. DOTY, 
Gen'l Eastern Agent, N. Pass'r Agt., Travelling Pass’r Agt., 
343 BROADWAY, N. Y. 196 WASH'TON ST., Boston. 78 EXCHANGE ST., BUFFALO. 


Canadian Pacific 


MEETING OF 


NATIONAL EDUCATIONAL ASSOCIATION 
AT ST. PAUL, 


July ath to lith, 1890. 


Choice of Three Routes 
Tro PAUL. 


$31.50 831,50 


ROUND TRIP 
THE ONLY LINE 
Running Through Palace Sleeping Cars and Dining Cars. 


For Circulars describing Routes write to 


Cc. E. McPHERSON, 


211 Washington Street. Boston. 


UEEN & CO., Philadelphia, = 


PHILOSOPHICAL 
ELECTRICAL, PURE 
CHEMICAL 
apparatus, UMEMICALS. 


We publish 16 different Catalogues. Send for list, 


STEEL PENS. SOLD by ALL DEALERS throughout 


Cold Medal, Paris Exposition, 18728. the WORLD. 
Cold Medal was also gained at the Exposition at Paris in 1889. 


fhe Favorite Numbers, 303, 404, 
332, 351, 170, and his other styles, 


Musical, far sounding, and highly satis- 
factory Bells for Schools, Churches, &c. 


MENEELY & CO., | Established 
WEST TROY, N.Y. 1826. 
Description and prices on application. | 


J. W. 
SCHERMERHORK & Co. 
EAST tain ST. 


J.B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY 


Have just completed the 


NEW LIBRARY EDITION 


Or THE 


Works of William H. Prescott 


Epitep By J. Fosmer Kirk. 


Illustrated with Portraits and Maps. 
Complete in Twelve Volumes. 


Neatly bound in cloth. Gilt top. 


$2.50 per Volume. 


Octavo. 


The Reign of Philip LI. Three vol- 


umes. Just issued. 


Biographical and Critical Miscel- 
lanies. Ready this month. 
The Reign of Charles Y. 
Conquest of Mexico. Two vols. 
Conquest of Peru. Two vols. 
Ferdinand and Isabella. 


volume. 


Two vols. 


Two vole. 
Now ready. 


This edition, from a new set of plates contains 
all the latest corrections, is printed in large type 
on fine paper, and is in every respect the best edition 
ever offered. 


“Tp addition to its substantial value as a contri- 
bution to the political, religious, and social annals of 
Europe, it derives some of its most admirable quali- 
ties from the peculiar genius of its author. In a 
warmly colored style—clear, flexible, and full of 
variety — Mr. Prescott narrates the incidents of 
Phillp’s reign. His story moves swiftly, but is 
nowhere incomplete. The personages are well 
grouped; the order of circumstances and the order 
of time are well reconciled ; the events are neither 
confused nor isolated. The book is at once pictorial 
and sober, critical and dramatic. - « The his- 
torian bas surmounted with singular art the obvious 
difficulties of his subject. . Tracing the origin 
and cause of these political, religious, and military 
events, Mr. Prescott fills bis canvas with accessory 
details,—with delicately tinted pictures of social life, 
with grand architectural parspectives, — with pa- 
geants described in language which reflects the gor- 
geous varieties of Burgundian pomp and splendor.” 
London Atheneum. 


Travels in Africa. 


By Dr. WILLIAM JUNKER. With 88 full-page 
Plates and 125 LIilustrations in the text, 
and Maps. l'ranslated from the German by 
Professor KEANE. One volume, 
Cloth, $5.00, 


Two Summers in Greenland. 


An Artist’s Adventures among Ice and Islands, 
in Fjords and Mountains. By A. Riis CAR- 
STENSON, With numerous IIlustrations by 
the author. One volume. Svo. Cloth, $4.50. 


Decorative Design. 


An Elementary Text-bock of Principles and 
Practice. By Frank G. JACKSON, Master 
Birmivgham Manicipal School of Art. Fully 
illustrated. Crown 8vo. Cloth, $2.50. 


A Modern Zoroastrian. 


By SAMUEL LAING. Third Thousand. 8vo. 
Cloth, $1.25. 


H. M. Stanley: 
His Life, Works, and Explorations, 
the Rev. H. W. LitTLe. 8yo, Cloth, 


Locke. 
Philosophical Classics for English Readers. 


No, 15, 


By ALEXANDER CAMPBELL FRAZER. 16mo. 
Cloth, $1.25, 


For sale by all Booksellers, or will be sent by 
the Publishers, postpaid, on receipt of the price. 


J.B. LIPPINCOTT COMP'Y, Puts, 


715-717 Market St., Philadelphia. 


F. M. AMBROSE, 
New England Agent, 


KINDERGARTEN «iis 


YoRE, 


84 Harrison Aye. Extension, Boston. 
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(Written for the JOURNAL.) 
TO A LITTLE MAID. 


BY MARY ELIZABETH BLAKE. 


How should little maidens grow, 
When they’re ten or over ? 
In the sunshine and the air, 
Wholesome, simple, fresh, and fair, 
As the bonny daisies blow, 
And the happy clover. 


How should little lassies speak, 
When they’re ten or over ? 
As the birds do, and the bees, 
Singing tbro’ the flowers and trees, 
Till each mortal fain would seek 
The merry hearted rover. 


How about her eyes and ears, 
At this stage of growing ? 
Like the clear, unclouded skies, 
Not too eager nor too wise, 
So that all she sees and hears 
May be worth the knowing. 


And the little maiden’s heart ? 
Ab! for that we're praying, 
That it strong and pure may grow ; 
God who loveth children so, 
Keep her from all guile apart, 
Through life’s mazes straying. 


WHAT THEY SAY. 


Supr. W. H. Baker, Savannah, Ga.: Any system of 
education based solely on the idea of utility, is in its out- 
growth utterly degrading. 

Colorado School Journal: During the recess is no time 
for a teacher to put work on the board, sit down at the 
desk, read a newspaper, or write letters. 


Dr. J. G. Firen, London, in Notes on American 
Schools: A visit to Americais an exhilarating experience. 
The atmosphere, both moral and physical, is eminently 
stimulating. 

Supt. E. N. Jones, Saratoga, N. Y.: There is a class 
of offenders and of offences for which corporal punish- 
ment is the most appropriate and effective treatment, and 
when such cases arise it should be promptly and vigor- 
ously administered. 


TetLow, Girls’ High and Latin School: The ideal 
teacher of manners and morals should have the subtler 
refinements, character and bearing which Emerson de- 
scribes in his essay on “ Behavior,” and which he exhib- 
ited in his own person. 


Surt. J. G. Epgeriy, Fitchburg, Mass.: However 
attractive the schools, however interested the pupils may be 
in study, however hearty the general sympathy, some effort 
on the part of school officials is needed to place the benefits 
of the school within the reach of all. 


Sunt. J. B. Youna, Davenport, Ia.: The chief pur- 
pose of written work is to teach, not to test, to be suggest- 
ive to the teacher, both in method and in matter; and 
helpful to the pupil in systematic ways of study, and in 
clear and comprehensive grasp of subjects. 


M. Pa.D., Springfield, Mass.: A thor- 
ough general collegiate education goes far toward making 
a good teacher, as it goes far toward making a good min- 
ister of the gospel, a good lawyer, and a good physician ; 
but there must be added the special training of the pro- 
fessional school. 


C. Wittarp, Westerly, R. I.: For no pos- 
sible reason other than to evolve a mark and so assign a 
relative standing to every pupil, a teacher is subjected to 
the frequent ordeal of correcting 120 or 200 papers of 
ten questions each outside of school hours and in addition 
to regular duties. I protest against such an expenditure 
of refined energy for the attainment of so paltry a result. 


RASH WISDOM. 


BY MRS. D. H. R. GOODALE. 


“Four weeks more and I’m off for the Adirondacks,” 
said Miss Sherman, giving her friend a little positive nod, 
which conveyed a mysterious hint of perfect rest and un- 
limited enjoyment. 

“‘Enviable being!” was the response, and there was a 
little stress upon the adjective which made it appear 
rather seriously intended. 

“Go with me,” said Miss Sherman, quickly. 
It’s a family party, and we shall all be so glad.” 

“Oh, I can’t! I couldn't possibly afford it,” was the 
hurried reply, given with a quick breath and a rising 
color that plainly indicated how much more pleasant it 
would be to accept the invitation. 

“Never mind that!” Miss Sherman persisted in her 
calm, firm voice ; ‘there’s nothing pays so well as an oc- 
casional downright extravagance.” 

Margaret Lee was a slender, nervous young woman; 
her force lay more in a resolute will, than in poise and 
well-balanced physical and mental development. She 
laughed rather anxiously, with an interrogative inflection. 

“ Yes; certainly I mean it,” continued the speaker, 
answering the implied question in full. ‘To have a care 
for the future, means, if your future depends upon your 
own exertions, to be extremely careful of yourself. 
Whatever else you do, you must keep up to your own 
best. If you are tired and fagged you must recuperate 
before you break down.” 

“ The real hardship of being poor lies just there,” said 
Margaret gravely, looking down. ‘You can’t be wise in 
time ; you must always wait to earn a little money first.” 

“ Well, that’s a pity; I don't say it isn’t true. Bat 
you're not going to earn any money in July and August, 
I suppose. Just take your last month’s salary and go 
with me. I know it will do you a world of good.” 

“Tf ITonly could! But it wouldn't be enough—”’ 

“ We'll make it enough. You can spend as little as 
you like when camping out. I’m an old camper; I 
know exactly what you can do without. Leave it all 
to me.”’ 

And so it was settled. For the Shermans were ex- 
perienced, and full of resources for meeting nature on 
her own ground, and a thoroughly happy vacation, that 
meant rest and rehabilitation to an overtasked body and 
brain, was secured for Margaret, at an extremely mod- 
erate cost in dollars and cents. 

These opportunities made for one rarely offer, but 
many weary teachers need an outing which will give en- 
tire change and recuperation. To forego this pleasure 
and refreshment on the score of economy is to be penny 
wise and pound foolish. The thing to look for is that 
chance, that opening which will best meet the actual, in- 
dividual need. What is delight to one is weariness to 
another. Personal leaning is the only sure guide in 
seeking amusement and recreation. 

What is the very best possible use of a vacation’ Is 
it not taking in whatever gives enlargement, whatever 
expands and strengthens the real life? It is life that 
tells. We can only give of that which we possess, and 
all true teaching makes a severe drain upon the teacher. 
The thought and feeling that are vitalized, inborn, ener- 
getic, make their impress upon others. To keep the 
balance, something must be taken in to restore and re- 
inforee, to refresh and invigorate, in order to reach and 


* Do! 


maintain the highest point of reproductive power. What- 


ever meets the demands of the real inner life, and satis- 
fies the cravings of the intellectual and spiritual nature, 
feeds the fountain at its source. Satisfactions of this 
kind, taken in connection with wholesome and life-giving 
physical conditions, make up the ideal teacher’s vacation. 


VASSAR’S QUARTER CENTENNIAL. 


BY FRANCES J. DYER. 


Whatever superiority may be claimed by other colleges, 
to Vassar alone belongs the honor of being the first to 
offer to young women exclusively, in a well-equipped and 
generously endowed institution, the same educational ad- 
vantages as are provided for young men. It was fitting, 
therefore, that a large part of the commencement exer- 
cises this year should be devoted to celebrating the come 
pletion of its twenty-fifth academic year, and to review- 
ing not only its own history, but the development of the 
whole idea of a higher education for women. To this 
end there assembled at Poughkeepsie, June 11 and 12, a 
large and distinguished company, including, among others, 
the vice-president of the United States, with his wife and 
two young daughters. Mr. Morton formerly lived in 
Poughkeepsie, and his summer residence is now sixteen 
miles north of there, at Rhinebeck on the Hudson. 

It was certainly a great compliment on the part of 
sister institutions, at a season of the year when their own 
interests are most pressing, for the presidents of so many 
to attend in person, or to send representatives from among 
the faculty. The presidents were from Bryn Mawr, 
Smith, Wellesley, Rutgers, Union, Lafayette, Syracuse, 
Miami, Wells, Trinity, McGill, the Massachusetts Insti- 
tute of Technology, the Woman’s Medical College of 
Philadelphia, and the Ladies’ Department of Oberlin. 
The following sent representatives: Amherst, Brown, 
Cornell, Williams, Yale, Mt. Holyoke, Western Reserve, 
Swarthmore, Denison, and the University of Virginia. 
These, with people prominent in other walks of life, and 
more than 300 out of 867 alumna, constituted a brilliant 
assembly. 

It is always profitable to study the genesis of any great 
philanthropic enterprise, and it is significant that the seed- 
thought which germinated in Vassar College was sown by 
a woman. Late in the last century Matthew Vassar was 
born in Treddenham, England, but when a mere child his 
father emigrated to America and opened a brewery on a 
farm near the present city of Poughkeepsie. Subse- 
quently the son, with two nephews and others, built up an 
immense business as brewers, and accumulated a large 
fortune. Toward the close of his life, having no children 
to inherit his property, Mr. Vassar’s thoughts were turned 
towards the wisest disposition of his wealth. He had visited 


Grey’s Hospital in London, an institution founded by a 
kinsman, and had nearly decided upon a similar benefac- 
tion for his adopted city. Buta favorite niece, then prin- 
cipal of Cottage Hill Seminary, who died suddenly before 
the project was completed, urged upon her uncle his mag- 
nificent opportunity for endowing a college for her sex, 
which should be what Yale and Harvard are for young 
men. As he meditated upon the plan, the time seemed 
ripe for action in this direction. Thanks to Mary Lyon 
and other noble pioneers of her day, the tide of public 
sentiment in favor of a broader mental training for women 
had been steadily rising for thirty years. Co-education 
had already taken root at Oberlin and elsewhere in the 
West. At length, in 1861, when the donor was about 
seventy years old, an act of incorporation for Vassar 
Female College passed through both Houses in advance 
of all other bills, because of the favor and enthusiasm 
with which it was regarded by members of the legislature. 
The word female was sensibly abolished six years later. 
A board of twenty-nine trustees was organized, to whom 
was transferred property amounting to $408,000. 

Then came the exciting scenes of the Civil War, with 


the breaking up of households and inflated prices for labor. 
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But the work went steadily on, and a fine brick structure, 
five stories high and 500 feet in length, with all other 
necessary buildings and appurtenances of a first-class col- 
lege, was erected in an enclosure of 200 acres, about two 
miles distant from Poughkeepsie, amid the diversified and 
beautiful scenery on the banks of the Hudson. The walls 
are now covered with ivy, giving a picturesque and almost 
venerable air to the buildings. ‘The approach to the mas- 
sive arched gateway and the porter’s lodge is through a 
noble avenue. with a row of maples in the center ard on 
either side, and is named Raymond Avenue, in honor of 
the first and tenderly revered president, John H. Ray- 
mond. Hither, in the fall of 1865, came an army of 350 
girls, eager for the privileges which their brothers had 
long enjoyed, and from that day to this there has been no 
diminution either in numbers or in zeal for learning. 
These are a few facts given on this memorable occasion 
by the eminent historian, Benson Lossing, LL.D., who is 
one of five survivors among the original board of trustees. 
The exercises on the second day were held on the campus 
in a spacious tent, capable of seating 1,000 persons. It 
was a notable procession which wended its way thither 
from the college buildings beneath the green archway of 
magnificent old trees. The other orator of the day was 
George William Curtis, chancellor of the University of 
New York; and for more than an hour the vast audience 
listened breathlessly to his matchless word painting. His 
scholarly face, tall, dignified figure and musical voice, 
gave an added charm to a literary style which is hardly 
surpassed by any American writer. He was interrupted 
by frequent applause, especially when he alluded to the 
fact that Miss Faweett, daughter of the English post- 
master-general, had just won the highest mathematical 
honors at Cambridge, outranking all other competitors by 
400 marks. The highest university honor on either con- 
tinent has thus fallen to a woman. 

The popular young president, Dr. J. M. Taylor, clad 
in Oxford cap and gown, conferred baccalaureate degrees 
upon forty-six graduates, besides giving diplomas of the 
schools of music and painting to twelve other young ladies. 
He also made a thoughtful address on Wednesday, on the 
“ Future of the Woman’s College,” in which he laid down 
certain principles that will meet hearty approval from in- 
struetors in all grades of schools. He spoke warmly of 
the excellent work done already in the secondary school, 
and said that the signs of the times indicate that the 
future college will be a definite union of the college and 
the university systems. Of Harvard's recent proposition 
to shorten the course from four to three years, he re- 
marked: “ At a time when the general cry is for a higher 
standard of American scholarship, it is impossible that 
the leaders of our American colleges shall consent to a 
step which would imply, if it were general, the lowering 
of the requirements for the baccalaureate degree.” 

The delightful features common to all commencemerts, 
class day, the president’s reception, the alumnz banquet, 
and the class reunions,— were only intensified by this 
special anniversary, which illustrated so signally the 
sagacity of its founder. The time and manner of his 
death were in singular harmony with the work to which 
he devoted his wealth, the original endowment being 
nearly doubled by subsequent gifts and by testamentary 

At the annual meeting of the trustees in 
June, 1868, while reading his usual address, the manu- 
seript fell from his hands and he died almost in an in- 
stant. It was a fitting place for the spirit to take its 


provisions. 


veteran in the ranks of those-whose occupation is typified 
by the rod. Her especial attendant was a man in his 
prime, everything about whom savored of success in life. 
Both had a marked individuality, and their story greatly 
interested us. 

It seemed that more than forty years before, the man 
had been a pupil of this teacher in a little town of Ver- 
mont. - When he went out into the world, it was to seek 
his fortune in the West. Prosperity attended him. 
Many a time and oft in his home was his teacher quoted. 
So many bits of wisdom were attributed to her, that at 
last his mother-in-law told him such a character ought not 
to be allowed to slip from his list of acquaintances, —“ she 
was worth looking up.” Thus stimulated, the barefoot 
boy of former years addressed a letter of inquiry to one 
of his old schoolmates, from whom he ascertained that 
Miss went to New York state, where she taught 
several years, then married a man no richer than herself, 
and was living in New Jersey. A correspondence was 
opened, which resulted in a trip East by the husband and 
wife, and this memorable holiday to the careworn ex- 
teacher. 

Among many reminiscences, which were as gratifying 
to their listeners as to the parties concerned, was that of 


Dr. GrorGe Boston. 


an expedition made to a spelling contest, in which the 
schools of several towns united. This teacher and her 
select force were conveyed in a big sleigh, and came home 
triumphant, the boy, the future rich Western man of 
business, bearing the banner. 

It cannot be doubted that the instances are very many 
in which a little thoughtfulness on the part of past pu- 
pils,—I wish that this might prove a prompter,—would 
bring toa faithful teacher grown old some cheering token. 
If it were no more than written words, an expression of 
grateful remembrance, it would give pleasure in propor- 
tion to the simple and hearty enjoyment which this ex- 
mistress of the rod had in her goldenrod excursion. 
And I am certain that those who afforded her that luxury 


flight, for he was surrounded by his chosen friends and 
helpers, and by more than 300 of his foster daughters, 
and was within the precincts of the college which perpet- 
uates hisname. Over its gateway might well be inscribed 
the famous motto of Sir Christopher Wren’s, written in 
enduring stone upon the walls of St Paul, Si monuwmen- 
tum requiris circumspice. 


ROD AND GOLDENROD. 


BY M. M,. 


We were a little company thrown together for a time 
in a boarding-house on Martha’s Vineyard, and gathered 
one day on the deck of a Nantucket steamer, making our 
own cheer as we sailed through a fog too dense to allow 
of seeing beyond the rail. The senior member of our 
party was a woman with a strong, intelligent face, a 


were no less luxuriated themselves. 


ORIGIN OF MASSACHUSETTS NAMES. 


— 


BY WARREN WINTHROP, 


The interest in the study of the origin of the names of 
towns and rivers never wanes. The names of New Eng- 
land towns are of universal interest because of the time 
and cireumstances of the settlement of the colony. In 
two or three articles I will speak of the origin of the 
names of these towns. There are some amusing inci- 
dents, as in the case of Beverly ; thirty-five men, led by 
Rodger Conant, petitioning the Legislature for a change 
of name to “ Budley,” because they were nicknamed 
“ Beggarly.” It is needless to say that the legislature 


laughed at them, and declined to relieve their embarrass- 
ment. 


Some of the towns were named from the Scriptures ; as, 
Goshen, Rehoboth, and Sharon. Many were named from 
the location ; as, Mil-ford, adopting a local appellation ; 
Middleborough, half way between Plymouth and Mt. 
Hope ; Middlefield and Middleton, each the center of five 
towns made from one large original tract ; Northbridge, 
from the old-time bridge across the Blackstone river, over 
which through travel passed, thus describing the route 
taken ; Southbridge, from the bridge over the Quinne- 
baug, describing the route from Worcester; Medway, 
midway, between Boston and Providence ; Brookline, 
“beyond Muddy River”; Weston, West Watertown ; 
Brookfield ; Woburn, Woodburn (?); Brockton, out of re- 
gard to the former name of North Bridgewater ; Ashland, 
abundance and size of trees; Green-field ; Grove-land ; 
Lakeville; Fair Haven; Westford, Westfield ; Wellfleet ; 
Stoneham; Rutland, red land; Rockport, named by Gen. 
B. F. Butler; Marblehead, Marshfield, Medfield, Long- 
meadow, Plainfield, Deerfield, Fall River, Millbury, 
Newburyport, Northfield. 

Many were named directly from the Indian name, 
merely simplifying the spelling, or making it euphonious ; 
as, Massachusetts; Acushnet; Agawam; Natick; Chic- 
opee ; Cohasset ; Connobasset, fishing promontory ; Con- 
necticut, (uon-ek-ti-cut; Mattapoisett, a place of rest; 
Merrimac, a sturgeon; Nahant—Nahantian, “twins ”’ ; 
Nantucket—Nautican ; Neponset ; Pawtucket; Scituate, 
gold brook; Seekonk, wild goose: Somerset; Swamp- 
scott, broken waters. 

Some were named from mere sentimental attachment 
to the name, asin Arlington; Belmont, beautiful mount ; 
Melrose, honey-flowers; Ashby and Avon, “short and 
pleasing”; Stow, “a suitable, comely English town- 
name”; Concord, peaceful river; Hopedale; Hyde 
Park; Hanson, “brief, good-looking, euphonious”’ ; 
Florida, Wellesley, Lynnfield. 

A few were named from loyalty to the mother country 
before the days of independence ; as, Kingston, Charles- 
town; Hanover, from King George II., Duke of Hanover ; 
Hampden, from John Hampden; Pittsfield, Walpole, 
Foxborough, from Charles James Fox ; Chatham, from 
Earl of Chatham ; Montgomery. 

A number of towns have honored the American leaders, 
as in the case of Washington, Adams, Quiney, Monroe, 
Webster, Everett, Hamilton, Brewster, from Elder Wm. 
Brewster ; Carver, from Governor Carver ; Clinton, from 
De Witt Clinton; Franklin, Hancock, Winthrop, Revere, 
Warren, Marion, Lee, Montague, Otis, Palmer, Randolph. 

A number of governors have been thus honored: Bel- 
chertown, from Governor Jonathan Belcher; Belling- 
ham, from Gov. Richard Bellingham ; Bernardston, from 
Gov. Francis Bernard ; Shirley, from Gov. William Shir- 
ley; Gill, from Lieut.-Gov. Moses Gill ; Stoughton, from 
Lieut--Gov. William Stoughton ; Shutesbury. 

A few have honored philanthropists and public bene- 
factors, as in the case of Harvard and Peabody. 

Blandford was named from the ship that brought a 
much admired governor to America. Newton was a new 
town ; Monterey was named from a Mexican victory at 
the time it was incorporated; Oxford and Cambridge 
were named from the University towns of England ; 
Savoy is from a district of that name in the Swiss Alps, 
named from its appropriateness ; Somerville, presumably 
from Mary Somerville; Sterling, from a town in Scot- 
land; Westminster’s name is taken from the English 
Abbey. 


THE SCHOOLS OF GERMANY. 


BY JOHN T. PRINCE, 
Agent Massachusetts Board of Education. 


Observation Lessons. 

In no respect do the schools of Germany differ from 
our own schools more than in the extent to which obser- 
vation and elementary science lessons are pursued. In 
all of the people’s schools nearly as much time is given 
to these lessons as to arithmetic, and quite as much as is 
given to geography. From twoto four recitations a week, 
of nearly an hour each, through the entire course are 
given to lessons upon plants, animals, physics, or chem- 
istry. The importance of this work lies quite as much in 
its systematic order, and in its bearing upon other sub- 
jects, as in the extent of the observations. 


The following topics of a course of studies, quite ex- 
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tensively used in Southern Germany, indicate the order 
in the observation of plants, beginning with the fourth 
year: 1. The four fundamental forms of organs (stalk, 
root, leaves, and hairs). 2. Functions of these organs. 
3. Growth of stalks (outer and inner). 4. Underground 
stalks. 5. Above ground stalks. 6. Length of life of 
stalk. 7. Buds (growth, kinds, covering, position, un- 
folding, development, service to the plant). 8. Malfor- 
mations and diseases of stalks. 9. Influence of location, 
soil, light and warmth, height, direction of wind, etc., 
upon the stalk. 10. Growth of root. 11. Kinds of 
root. 12. Influence of changing food. 13. Influence of 
location and soil. 14. Duration of root. 15. Leaves, 
kinds, ete. 16. Development of leaves. 17. Forms of 
leaves. 18. Situation of leaves. 19. Malformation and 
diseases of leaves (cause). 20. Influence of food, light, 
ete., upon the leaves. 21. Blossoms. 22. Corolla. 
23. Form of blossoms (characteristic forms). 24. Es- 
sential and unessential parts of flower. 25. Use of 
flower coverings. 26. Influence of light, moisture, etc., 
upon the formation of the flower. 27. Structure and use 
of stamens. 28. Structure and use of’ pistils. 29. Fer- 
tilization. 30. The fruit. 31. Seeds, —structure and 
germination. 32. Dissemination of fruits and seeds. 
33. Influence of location upon quantity of fruit and 
seeds. 

In the same course of studies there are given lists of 
plants and animals to be observed each year, and topics 
as a guide to individual observations. There is also 
given a plan for general observation, which is intended to 
prepare pupils for the study of individual plants and 
animals. Some points of this general plan areas follows : 
Plants that grow in the water, in swamps, in fields, in the 
garden, on the rocks, ete. Difference in the structure of 
plants and parts of plants in the same and in different 
localities, — upon the same and different kinds of soil. 
Change in plants and trees produced by cultivation. 
What weeds appear in different places and in different 
kinds of soil. Sudden appearance and disappearance of 
plants. Domestic and wild animals. Food and sleeping 
places of various animals. Useful and harmful animals, 
in what time, upon what plants, and under what circum- 
stances is harm done by animals. 


As to the manner of carrying out the carefully pre- 
pared schemes in relation to this subject, I can say from 
wide observation that it is both methodical and thorough. 
The subjects are not merely talked or read about, but are 
observed from specimens or charts brought into the 
schoolroom. In the observation of common plants it 
seems to be customary for each pupil to have a plant be- 
fore him, to derive and express conclusions under the 
direction of the teacher. Sometimes the parts of a plant 
or animal are observed from a large picture placed in 
front of the pupils. The following brief notes are 
selected from my note book to show the kind of work 
that is done in various grades : 


Lesson on Animals.—VFirst Year. 


Review of resemblances of dog and cat observed in 
previous lesson. Answers in entire sentences. Advance 
lesson to observe and state differences in size and shape 
of head, shape of ears, construction of foot, hair, ete. 
The teacher insists upon exact answers after the observa- 
tion has been made (from the chart). The form of state- 
ment required in every case is as follows: ‘“* The dog’s 
head is long, like a horse’s, but the cat’s head is short.” 


Lesson on Animals.—Intermediate Grade. 


Subject: “The Crab and the Worm.” A specimen in 
a glass case, also pictures on the wall. Pupils first asked 
to repeat the substance of previous lesson. The points 
of difference between the crab and other animals stated 
in complete sentences, in respect to color, form of parts, 
habits, use, etc. Then follows a new lesson upon the 
worm, the pupils being led to observe the specimen or 
picture, and answer questions like the following : ‘‘ What 
can you say of its length? It consists of what? How 
many parts? What do you see on the outside? What 
is it like? What areits habits? What must it have to 
bore with? How is the borer constructed? How is it a 
weather prophet? When does it burrow deep in the 
ground? When shallow? Its food consists of what? 
Where found? Why? Use of the worm.” 


An‘outline is placed upon the blackboard ; five points, 


each point a word. Pupils take each point, and give oral 
statements, and afterwards write out a description of the 
worm in books provided for the purpose. 


Lesson on Birds.—Third Year. 


Subject: “ Woodpecker.” Stuffed woodpeckers, — 
four varieties,—on the desk of the teacher. Teacher asks 
questions, showing the specimens to the school and to 
small groups of pupils. The following points are brought 
out, each point being discussed until the fact is discovered 
by one or more of the pupils: Similarity in color,—dis- 
similarity. Habits of woodpecker observed by children. 
Structure of foot. Claws of birds previously observed. 
Claws of woodpecker, how different? Why? Food of 
woodpecker ; what and where? How does the wood- 
pecker know where in the tree the food is? Form of 
bill, use. Form of tail; why long? Why strong? Do 
they fly in flocks? Why not? Do they remain here in 
winter? Why? In what regions are they found? 
Where not found? Why? What kind of trees contain 
the food? Why? Out of what does the woodpecker 
build its nest? How is the nest built? Why? Review 
of all in good statements. 
Lesson on Animals.—Sixth Year. 

Comparison of worm with beetle. Large charts before 
the pupils. Resemblances. Differences. Parts of beetle. 
Name of animals having three parts (Insects). Names 
of insects observed by pupils. Two great divisions of 
insects. Perfect metamorphosis. Imperfect metamor- 
phosis. Examples of each kind. 


Methods for the Schoolroom. 


NOTES. 


MoperRN METHODS with unskilled teaching make a 
child much more dependent and less thoughtful than the 
old-time methods. 


CHILDREN usually enjoy studies in which they succeed. 
It is highly important, therefore, that the teacher encour- 
age success, and temper the work in such a way that occa- 
sional success at least is possible, even with dull students. 


Every city owes it to itself to have an annual exhibit 
of the work done in the schools. It would be worth more 
than the mechanical and agricultural exhibits, ten times 
over, and not cost a hundredth part as much. Minneap- 
olis has had such an exhibit, and it proved to be the most 
complete affair of the kind ever attempted in the United 
States. 


“ INTELLIGENCE” well says that the following questions 
are senseless : “* When was the first railroad built in your 
state?” ‘Give the total value of all the agriculturing, 
manufacturing, and mineral productions ef your state ?”’ 
“ Where were the first canals of your state built?” 
“ What is the total amount raised by taxation to support 
the free schools of your state?” 


MORAL LESSON. 
BY JULIA M. DEWEY, LOWELL, MASS. 


KINDNESS TO ANIMALS. 

We will begin this lesson by naming all the animals 
which some of you may have at home. (Children 
will probably name horse, cow, dog, cat, pigs, hens, birds, 
goat, rabbits.) Are you ever unkind to these animals ? 
For fear you may be, I think we better talk about it a 
little while, and perhaps we shall change our minds as to 
how these animals ought to be treated. A horse is a very 
knowing animal. Sometimes he seems to know more 
than the one who drives him. He often shows the same 
disposition a man does. Sometimes a horse gets tired of 
his work. This often happens when he is pulling a heavy 
load up hill. He stops and refuses to go any further. 
Boys and girls often tire of their work, even when it isn’t 
half as hard as pulling a heavy load up hill. How is the 
horse usually made to go on with his load? Would you 
like to be compelled in the same way? No, indeed, I am 
sure you would not. May a horse often be coaxed to do 
his work, when blows will not stir him? Which is the 


better means to use? Ihave somewhere read of what a 
horse once asked his driver. Of course, he did not 


actually use words, but if he could have spoken his 
thoughts, I doubt not the words would have been, — 


“Up the hill whip me not, 

Down the hill hurry me not, 

In the stable forget me not, 

Of clean water stint me not, 

With sponge and brush neglect me not, 
When sick or cold, chill me not, 

With bit or rein jerk me not, 

And when angry, strike me not.’’ 


Oftentimes you do not do what your parents and 
teachers approve. They do not beat you, nor stone you, 
nor kick you, but kindly try to show you how you are 
wrong, and urge you to do right. Your cows and hens 
and dogs and cats sometimes do what you wish they 
would not. The cows get into the corn and the hens 
scratch up the seeds in the garden. Ought you to beat 
and stone these dumb animals, who know no better than 
to do these things? How should you treat them? Do 
you like to be teased? Do you like to have your hair or 
your ears pulled ? Would you like to be kicked about, 
just as it happened? Then remember hereafter how to 
treat your cat and dog. Sometimes you may be fond of 
these animals, but forgetful of their comfort. You should 
not let them go hungry nor without a comfortable shelter. 
Since they cannot speak to tell their wants, you should be 
all the more thoughtful to attend to them. I hope none 
of you belongs to that class who are fond of torturing 
toads and flies and spiders and ants, ete. You do not 
like to have them in your houses, but you should not 
grudge them a place out of doors. If you knew what 
wonderful little creatures ants are, [ am sure you would 
never again knowingly tread on their homes. Why, they 
have little cities, they keep house and have their servants, 
they have soldiers to defend their homes. If there were 
time, I could tell you many wonderful things about these 
little creatures. There may be worms and insects that 
we are obliged to kill because they destroy things. We 
all know that cattle are killed for food. his is right, 
but we are never to torture or kill anything for the sake 
of being cruel. When we do that, we make ourselves 
like wild animals, that know no better than to kill when- 
ever they can. There is a story of an_ enchantress 
(explain) called Circe, who turned a number of people 
into pigs. I sometimes think it would be a good thing, 
if just for one day this fairy tale would come true, and 
all unkind people could be turned into animals which they 
misuse, and could feel in their own bodies what these 
poor, dumb anints feel in theirs. But as that cannot be- 
I hope you will all remember never to give dumb animals, 
which are God’s creatures, any unnecessary pain. 


GRAPHIC ILLUSTRATION IN PHYSICS. 
BY L. B. AVERY, ST. CLOUD, MIN. 


Graphic illustration is a valuable supplement to experi- 
ment in physics. It aids in securing exact thought and 
clear comprehension. I know of no better way of illus- 
trating the fundamental laws of accelerated motion than 
by the following sketch : 

In this sketch vertical distance represents time, and 
horizontal distance velocity. Now the product of rectan- 

gular dimensions is area, but the pro- 

/ duct of velocity and time is distance ; 


7 hence distance is here represented by 
units of area. 
+ . 
« In the following 
4 discussion of the 
a sketch let v repre- 
5 ‘ represent the dis- 
25 y tance in a given 
4 . . 
time unit, D repre- 


sent entire distance, A represent acceleration, or incre- 
Take the formula 
v—At 

This is made plain by noting how the number of horizon 
tal units constantly corresponds to the number of the 
time unit. Now dc represents the velocity gained in one 
unit of time, or A. Hence, given the time unit, and we 
have the number of units of velocity. But each such 
unit is represented by A. The formula follows. 

The velocity at the end of any time must be by the 
first law of motion, maintained through succeeding sec- 
onds of free motion, while a constant force will add 


ment of velocity. 


further velocity. Note on the sketch that the velocity at 
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the end of the second time unit, de, is maintained to the 


end, and each succeeding time unit adds a velocity equal 


to be. 
d= At—%4A or A(t-}). 


When velocity is uniform the distance passed over in a 
unit of time is represented by the same number as the ve- 
locity. In the sketch, had the velocity for the first unit of 
time been uniformly 4 ¢, the distance would have been 6 c. 
So for the second unit, had the uniform velocity heen d e. 
the distance would have been the same. That is, it would 
have been the same as the velocity, or At. The initial 
velocity of a time unit is, however, constantly one unit, or 
A, less than the final, and the distance must be } A less 
than 47. Then d= At — }, A, or A(t-}). 

D=} At 

In this case, taking 4 A, or, the distance passed over 
the first unit of time, as a space unit, and comparing the 
numbers in given times with the times, the law is easily 
deduced. 

In solving problems, the sketch often aids. 

Let it be required to find the distance passed over dur- 
ing the fourth and fifth units. 

1. The space plainly equals the sum of the distance in 
the seconds separately; 7-+9 times 4A, or 4A —}A 
+5A—4A=8A4. 

2. The entire distance represented by the triangle 
a fg may be subtracted from that represented by a / m, 
(25—9) 3 A. 

3. The average of the initial and final velocities may 
be taken, and that multiplied by the time. In this case, 
hk, 4 units, is the average, and 2x 44=84 the 
distance. 

Other ways of utilizing the sketch will present them- 
selves. 


A SIMPLE BALANCE. 
BY GEORGE W. ROLFE. 


In many of our smaller high schools the instructor en- 
joying the ambiguous title of “ teacher of sciences ”’ finds 
his time taken up by a heterogeneous mass of subjects com. 
prising not only the strictly so-called ‘“ sciences,’’ but odds 
and ends from every quarter. His department is made a 
eatch-all in which is dumped everything tending to inter- 
fere with the working of that venerable machinery which 
is grinding out its college “ fits’ according to traditional 
principles. 

Often, therefore, our “ science teachers”’ are forced to 
content themselves with work of the most superficial kind. 
More often than otherwise they must depend on the re- 
sources of the local shops to supply material for what 
rude apparatus they can construct in the scanty time at 
their disposal. This state of things is too well known to 
merit more than mention. It has, however, emboldened 
me to give your readers this description of a simple home- 
made balance, with the hope that it may prove useful, 
and perhaps call forth the experience of others in this 
direction. 

This balance, although easily made from materials pro- 


curable in the smallest country village, most admirably 
if 


Fig. 1.—Front Elevation. 


fulfills the average classroom requirements. The draw- 
ings, made to scale, sufficiently explain its construction. 
Exact dimensions, of course, are unimportant. They 
will depend, as in the present case, on the material at 
hand, and the intended use of the balance. The base and 
standard are of inch board braced by iron brackets. This, 
if somewhat clumsy, gives a stand which is perfectly 


stiff piece of pine, some twenty inches long, serves for a 
beam. 
The pans are cheap tin dishes, six inches in diameter, 
to which any tinsmith will solder the wires. On the 
bottoms of the pans are lumps of solder by which their 
weights can be roughly equalized by filing,—a‘conven- 
ience, not an essential. The index pointer is made of a 
piece of wire driven into the beam and secured by seal- 
ing-wax. 
The principal feature of the bal- 
i ance, however, is its bearings. 
These, since they are adjustable, 
insure the accurate performance of 
what may be a most crudely con- 
structed instrument. The dia- 
grams will make clear the details. 
The main bearing consists of two 
stout needles working in the slots 
of screws. The end bearings are 
made by the edges of two well- 
finished serew-heads which sup- 
port the stirrups of sheet brass, 
these latter about half an inch wide. 
The cross-block carrying the 
needle is made preferably of hard 
wood. The needles are broken off to the required lengths, 
and their broken ends inserted into the block till they 
strike the serew-ends, which are filed flat. 
Care should be taken not to injure the needle points, 
and to insert the needles as nearly as possible on the 
middle line of the beam. The points are adjusted by the 
screws so as to be in the plane passing through the upper 
edge of the screw-heads which serve as fulcra for the 
pans. 


| 


Fig. 2.—Side Elevation. 


ADJUSTMENT. 


Assuming our balance completed with all its bearings 
in the same plane and the end bearings at equal distances 
from the main bearing, as nearly as we can place them 
by rough measurements, we proceed to accurately adjust 
the balance as follows : 

1. It is brought to equilibrium by “riders” on the 
beam, or better, by a piece of lead fastened to the end of 
a strip of sheet brass. This strip is so placed over the 
middle of the beam that the weighted end can be swung 
on either side of the bearing,—as shown in the side 
elevation. 

2. If the balance does not vibrate on its bearings, but 
is “top-heavy,” a weight must be fastened to the index 
pointer. Probably, however, the weight of the index 
wire will bring the center of gravity so low that the bal- 
ance vibrates rapidly. In this case, the weighted brass 
strip is bent upward, 

until the balance 
swings slowly yet 
easily. 
3. Weights equal 
within a centigram, | 
are placed in each pan. 


If the balance is ‘not size) 
now in equilibrium ~ DEA or 
the bearing screw on BEARING . 

the heavy is 


turned in a little,—a small fraction of a turn is usually 
sufficient,—the weights are taken off, and the balance ad- 
justed as in Fig. 1. The weights are again placed on 
the pans, and if not in equilibrium, the adjustment is re- 
peated as before, care being taken to bring the empty 
balance into equilibrium after each movement of the bear- 
ing serew. 

4. If the balance vibrates faster under a heavy load 
than when empty, the center bearing is too high, and the 
needle-points must be lowered, This is done by forcing 
them down by the screws. If the vibration of the bal- 
ance is too slow under a load the screws must be raised, 
when the weight of the balance wil! force the needle- 
points upward. 

Such a balance when in adjustment is capable of weigh- 
ing a kilogram accurately to a tenth of a gram, and should 
be sensitive, when vibrating, to five centigrams or less. 
It will stand a great deal of rough usage, and will answer 
all the requirements of the average high-school laboratory. 
It can easily be made by the pupil, if desirable ; its con- 
struction serving to impress on him what are the essen- 


VACATION SONG. 


v4 


o-ver mountain,a-way o - ver plain, Va- 


2. Where the cluster-ing grape hangs in purple we know, The 


ca- tion has come with its pleasures a - gain; 


pas-tures and woods where the red ber-ries grow ; 


Where young steps are bounding, and young hearts are gay,To the 

D.S.The dog waits our whistle, the fleet steed our call, The 
The broad trees we ‘ll climb where the sunny fruits rest,And 

D.S. O meet un- re-pin-ing each task that is giv’n, Till our 


a-way,boys, a - way. 
rocks where we moor’d her last fall. 
the lips we love best. 


fun and the  frol - ic, 
boat safe - ly 


bring down theirstores for 


time of pro - ba- tion is end-ed_ in heaven. 


The fresh breezes rev -el the branches between, The 
Dear comrades, farewell,ye who join us no more, Think 


bird springs a - loft from her coy-ert of green; 
life is aschool,and till term-time is o’er, 


— Credit to C. W. Bardeen, Syracuse, N. ¥. 


COMPOSITION WORK. 
BY E. M. HARRIMAN, DORCHESTER, MA88. 


I stood before my class in composition, thoroughly 
enthused with my subject. It was the glorious Taj. 
Mahal. I descanted learnedly ; I read from Haven’s elo- 
quent description; I explained; I illustrated. Among 
other things I remember this: Scholars,” I said, “we 
read that when this wonderful rotunda is lighted with 
innumerable torches, and many instruments discourse 
sweetest music, which the echoes repeat again and again, 
the effect is magical. I can imagine a very little what it 
must have been like, from my trip to Saratoga this sum- 
mer, where I attended one of the famous garden concerts. 
The brilliant lights, playing over the ferns, shrubs, and 
flowers, the weird shadows on the edges of the grounds, 
and the bewitching music, made a scene which I shall 
never forget. I think the effect of light and music on 
the Taj. must be something like this, only more beautiful 
from the marvelous patterns of flowers and fruits traced in 
precious stones, the pure white of the ivory carving,” ete. 


Of course I made my sentences more simple for them. 
Conceive, if you can, my astonishment on reading from 
one of the compositions in which they were to reproduce 
what I had told them, the following: “The Taj. Mahal 


is lighted by electric lights, and they have garden concerts 
there. it is in Saratoga.” 


rigid, and requires no skill in the making. A straight, 


tials of a good balance. 


This from a boy of fifteen. Then the structure of the 
sentences was something alarming. A few examples will 
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suffice: “ As you would be goipg inside, and look inside, himself from various sources on these topics, I called upon | 
you would see the tombs of the emperor and empress, the scholar nearest me to give asentence. This caused 


Department of Mathematics. 


ll communications intended for the Department of Mathematics, 


build of the different kind of marble, and with beautiful surprise. The more brilliant were read y to volunteer by | shouia’be addressed to the Editor, F. Pe MAYTZ. Mea Meee Ph.D. 


boquets of flowers. The echoe from the music sounded | the lifted hand, but that each should be asked while I 
quietly waited, was another thing. After much effort a 


as plain as if you were aside of it.”” 
After correcting and re-writing for hours with red ink, | 
until each paper had a decidedly sanguinary look, I pre- 
sented them to the class for revision. I also requested | 
some of the owners to place upon the board the original | 
manuscripts, and asked the pupils to suggest improvements | 
in spelling, capitals, punctuations, grammatical structure, 
and arrangements of sentences, making suggestions and | 
directing their work. While examining I had copied on 
a slip of paper a list of misspelled words, with the name 
of the speller. In another list I wrote out all wrong con- 
structions, each with the author’s name. These I pre-| 


sented in class work. Then I seated myself for medita-| They had caught the modus operandi of composition- 


tion. Clearly, composition work was not a strong point | 
with the class; and, clearly, if I didn’t desire to do it 
after the documents were handed to me for revision, I 
must do a large amount of sentence-making with my class, 
showing them first how to think, and then how to express | 
their thoughts with accuracy and variety. Accordingly | 
I selected for our subject, “‘ Boston,” and chose a girl to | 
do my writing on the board, that I might be free to act on | 
the minds before me. Then, having divided my subject. 
into topics, and requested that every one should infers | 


short, childish statement was given. Then I asked for 
something more from the same pupil, and suggested that 
the two be combined by using a participle or a clause. 
When this had been done, I inquired if any one thought 
of a better word or form of expression. 

And so the work went on, with hints and helps from 
me. Some found it very difficult to keep the thought 
and to express it, but I insisted upon one sentence from 
each, and soon the eyes began to brighten, the cheeks 
began to glow with the enthusiasm of interest. Hands 
came up in all directions for correction and improvement. 


making, and were delighted to see how easy it was. 
Many of the hints in regard to choice of words, phrasing, 
and arrangement of sentences, were very bright. I soon 
had my board covered, and the next written exercises 
showed fifty per cent. improvement. I also find an addi- 
tional reward in the increased power of concentration 
when I read facts for reproduction. It is by far the most 
effectual composition exercise which I have ever tried. 
OF course it must be often repeated, and of course much 
depends on the teacher's making it brisk and bright. 


Fifty Common Minerals, Ores, and Rocks. 


| Reading, Pa. 


SPECIAL PROBLEMS AND SOLUTIONS, 


(34) By A. K. Mc haney, Bath, Pa —A, B; and C start at the 
same point in a circumference of 42 miles, and travel in the same 
|direction, A travels at the rate of 5, B 5}. and C 53 miles per 
hour. Ia how many hours will they be together, if B starts 3§ 
hours after A, and C 153 minutes before B ? 

Solution by B. F. Burleson, Oneida Castle, N. Y¥., Miss Etta C. 
Baker, Tacoma, Wash., and others. 
When B starts, A is 3} < 5 miles = 18} miles ahead of him; 
then, obviously, 


18} +42 19} 4+ 2(42) 


18] 
het’ 
or 374, 121}, 205}, 280}, 3734, ete., is the arithmetical progression 
the terms of which represent the number of hours ofter B starts 
when A and B will be together the first, second, third, ete , times. 
Similarly, when B starts, C is y’; of 53 miles = 14 miles ahead 


of him; then, obviously, 


1h ~ 8(43) — 13 


or 1214, 247}, 373}, 499}, 6254 ete., is the arithmetical progres- 
sion the terms of which represent the number of hours after B starts 
when B and C will be together the first, second, third, etc., times. 
| Since the first, third, fifth, terms of the second arithmetical pro- 
| gression are respectively the same as the second, fifth, etc. , terms of 
the first arithmetical progression, we conclude that A, B, and C will 
be together for the /irst time in 121} hours after B starte, and every 
252 hours afterward, 


Scholium.—In order that A, B, and C may meet, the data of the 
problem must be such as to cause identically equal terms to occur 
in the two resultiog arithmetical progressions. 


(35) By George Taylor, Louisville, Ky.— Derive analytically the 
equation, a®y?+-b*x? — Qubrycosd = 

Solution of Prof. William Hoover, Athens, O.; B. F. Burleson, 
On-ida Castle, N. Y.; F. G. Wilcox, St. Louis, Mo. ; and others. 
Let P be a point in the line of fixed length DE. Put DP =m, 

EP=n,and <YAXY =6, Draw PM parallel to AY; then let 

AM=r,and MP =y. 


Now, EP : AM:: DP: DM, =mr—n,=p. 

Also ITP = y sin?, HM = ycos#, DH = DM —ITM = p — 
and P)?+(DH)? = (DP)?. 

+ (p — yoot9)? == m?.. . 
Expanding and transforming (1), 
+ n2y? — 2mnxycosd = . (2). 
Pat m? = /’sin?0, and n? =a?siu?0; then transforming (2), we have 
a2y? + b?x? — 2abrycosd = . . . (3), 

which is the equation required. 


(1). 


(36) By Prof. William Hoover, Ph.D., Athens, O.—Show that 
the attraction at the origin, dae to the homozeneous solid bounded 
by the surface obtained by revolving one leaf of the curve 

r? = is 
Solution by the Proposer; B. F’. Burleson, Oneida Castle, N. Y. ; 

J. P. Caldwell, Brooklyn, N. Y.; and others. 

The law of attraction being that of nature, we have 

0 0 
= Tp f 


9 
= Tap (1—2sin?#)d0 = grap. 


0 
(X) By G. W. Flint, Collinsville, Conn.—The bank discount 
exceeds the true discount on a certain sum for p = 4, years by M, 
11}, dollars; and for == 8, years by N, = 40, dollars, to de- 
termine the sum and rate. 
General Solution by the Editor. 
Let Y represent the required number of dollars, and the re- 
quired rate per cent. ; then, obviously, 


f 
he y \|\xX¥=M (1) 
1+ 100 
1 ) >} 
hes S$ |X=aeN... (2). 
100 1 + 100 | 
Dividing (1) by (2), and transforming, i 
+ N = g7(100 + pY)M... (8). 


Reducing (3), 
Y = { — | = 5, 
PY pNn qM 
which is the rate per cent. required. From (1), or (2), by substi- 
tution and transformation, we have 


pN—qM — 


2 
a 
| | 
' 
Name. Cotor. | Lustre. Tenacity) Form. REMARKS. 
= 
Talc (#1). 1 |Green, white, gray. | Pearly, greasy. |Flexible. c. In one direc-| Massive and lam-|Soft, greasy to touch, flexible when 
| tion. | ellar, |_ in scales, often called Soapstone, 
Graphite (#). 1 |Black. | Metallic. Sectile. One direction.|Massive and in/Soft,often greasy to touch, soils white 
scales, paper, called Blac kiead, valuable, 
Kaolin (m2). 1 |White, yellowish. |Earthy. Sectile. J. Earthy. Massive. greasy, plastic when wet, 
| Valuable 
Asbestus (#2). |White, gray, dark. |Dullto silky. (Tough. One direction.| Fibrous. Its fibrous structure marks it, 
Sometimes 4 in hardness, 
Mica 2 |White to black, Pearly. |Elastic. One direction.|In sheets. glass, used in stoves, etc,, 
Valuable, 
Gypsum (s+) 2 |White, gray, etc. Dull to shining. | Brittle. J. Uneven, Massive. Can be scratched with nail. Sele 
nite is the crystallized form. 
Red Ochre () 2 |Red to brown. Earthy. | Brittle. J. Earthy. A soft redd or bre yore 
mass, valuable aS mtineraid pi 
Yellow Ochre (#2) | 2 | Yellowish. Earthy. | Brittle. Earthy. (Massive. Like Red Ochre except color. 
Bituminous Coal 2 |Brown to black. Earthy. | Brittle. J. Uneven. | Massive, cubical, \A very common form of coal of 
(m | | h there are many varicties 
i -i allic. ‘Brittle. ~ Uneven. Massive and fib-/Resembles iron ores; this is the 
= (0). 2 |Gray-iron, black. Dull, metallic. /Brittle SJ. Unev poi “Black Oxide of Manganese” in 
|} chemistry. 
Calcite (sm). 3 |White, all colors to} Pearly. Brittle. c. Into three di-/Massive & Rhomb.\One of the commonest of minerals, 
blac rections, into] crystals. found in most mines and quarries, 
rhombs. Softness and shape st 
i | i Massive. \Soft.greasy to touch,rubbed ou leath- 
Serpentine (sm). 3 of green to/Feeble. Brittle. |/ Uneven iv sh val’ ble build’g rock 
Galena 3 |Lead-gray, blue. Metallic. Brittle. Into cubes. {Cubical and granu-|Gives on paper. The 
lar. } scource ¢ Cac 
AnthraciteCoal(s:)| 3 | Black. Sub-vitreous. Brittle. Curved. Massive. The Aard coal of Penn’a, 
i i 3 . Tabular crystals. |Found in copper and lead mines, 
Barite (+). 3 | White, all colors. Pearly. Brittle. jc. Go a y Distinguished by its great weight. 
Marble (r). 3 | White, all colors. Glistening. Brittle. J. Crystalline. | Massive. A st valuable rock for architectue 
al purposes. 
; en, Massive. One of the most common and :nost 
F of which it is formed. Rs 
Slate (r). 3 |Gray, blue, etc. Dull, Tough. |c. Into plates. | Massive. ou common roofing and writing 
Slates are examples. 
i . Into sheets. Massive. A most common rock, generall 
in coal is shale. . 
Calcopyrite (0). 4 |Brass-yellow. Metallic. Sectile. | / Uneven. Massive. _ yen pyrites, but can be cut with 
life 
Dull i hedral| Massive and rhom-|Resembles a brown calcite, but is 
Magnesite (7). 4 | White, yellow. Pearly. Brittle. Good. Massive, granular. associated with sere 
i i i t tahe- |Cubical. In limestone and lead mines. Crys- 
Fluorite (). 4 White, all colors. Pearly. Brittle. Cc 
Limonite (0). 4 | Yellow to brown. Earthy. Brittle. |/ Uneven. Massive, fibrous. {A -- y comuen ore of iron, giving a 
yellow streak. 
i i An ore of copper, colors flame green. 
Azurite (0). Azure blue. Sub-pearly. Brittle. |/ Uneven. Massive. JAnor lor 
Sphalerite (0). Yellow, brown. Resinous,metal’c! Brittle. Good. Mass.&crystallized|A beautiful ore of zinc. 

‘ d Massive Colors flame green, An ore of copper. 
Chrysocolla (0). 5 |Light sky-blue, green] Earthy. Brittle. J. Curved. a 
Hornblende (). | 5-6| Brown to black. Pearly. Tough. jc. Into blades. | Massive. and very tough : 

5 i y ive|Resembles hornblende in character, 
Pyroxene (#1). -6|Shades of green. Pearly. Brittle S. Irregular, Crystals & massive . 
te ~6|Shades Vitreous. Brittle. J. Irregular. Needle-shaped |Has a peculiar rough feel when 
crystals, massive} touched 
i i ine. |Mz d crys-|Attracted by magnet, very valuable 
Magnetite 5-6) Iron-black. Metallic. Tough. | / Crystalline and crys hy 
i i i Sometimes attract »y the magnet. 
Chromite (0). 6 |Iron-black. Metallic. Brittle. Uneven. Massive. 
i i i fassive & fibrous.!Occurs in bladed and fibrous crystals, 
Tremolite () 6 |Gray, green, white. | Pearly. | Brittle. Arreguiar. | Massi in bladed and fibro: 
yo d M and crys-|Many varieties. The light colorec 
Feldspars (#2). 6 | White, all colors. Pearly. Tough. y 
i i r assi i-| Yellow color and iking fire wi 
Pyrite (0). 6-7! Brass-yellow. Metallic. Brittle. J. Irregular. or and cubi ing | 
Hematite (0). 6-7|Shade of red. Metallic, earthy./ Brittle. J. Irregular. Massive & eryetele Rad “ones dist. this valuable ore of 
i H i This mineral occurs in peculiar gen- 
Rutile (m). 6-7|Shade of dark red. | Metallic. Brittle. Irregular. Crystals. 
i i i ; lar. Massive. Valuable rocks of many varicties, 
Schists 6-7| Light—dark. Various. to| Irregular. 
i i i i l Massive and hex./Cuts glass readily. The most com- 
crystals, mon of all minerals, called flint. 
Tough. Curved. Massive. A translucent variety of quartz, 
4 All Earthy. Tough. 4 Curved. Massive. An of quartz, con- 
| _ taining clay anc 
i |Bri In long striated|The crystals are striated longitudi- 
Tourmaline (#2). 7 |Black, all colors. | Vitreous. Brittle. J. Irregular ooush. c nally, and are 3, 6, or 9 del. 
i lar. Massive. One of our common of rocks. - 
Sandstone (r). 7 |Gray, all colors. Glossy, dull. to| Irregu 
i y r. Massive. A valuable rock formed of guarts 
Granite (r). 7 |Gray, all colors. mad Tough. |/ Irregula 
i q Massive. Same as granite, except the mica is 
Syenite (7). 7 (Gray, all colors. |Glossy. J. Irregular. } 
Gneiss (*). | 7 |Gray, all colors, Glossy. \Tough. J. Irregular. Massive. 
} ‘ " A very tough, dark, eruptive rock, 
> Dark green to black.) Dull. \Tough. Irregular. Massive Av 
Reddish all colors. |Glossy to dull, (Brittle. J. Irregular. |Shape of its crystals dist nguish it. 
| | Bri i i |Color, hz crystal charac- 
Beryl] (#1) Green-blue. ‘Glossy. Irregular. ded prisms. are crystal 
Corundum (#2) \Gray. Glossy. 'Tough. ly Irregular. \Massive & crystals’ Next to diamond in hardness, val’ble 


EXxpLANATION.—Specimens of hardness of 1 to 2 can be scratched 
will scratch glass. (#e) Indicates a ey an Ore, and (7) a Rock. 
contains a workable quantity of a metal. A 
feldspar: yet other Rocks, like marble, consist o! 


* Copyright secured. ' 


ock often consists of several Minerals united in one mass, as granite consists of quartz, mica, and 
f but a single Mineral, in which cases a small specimen is called a Mineral, a large one a Roc 


with the finger-nail. 3, 4, and 5, can be cut witha knife, 6, 7, 8, andg, 
A Mineral consists of one substance like salt, sulphur, flint. An Ore 


= ( py (p— MN, = 350, 
(q?M pn)? 
which is the number of dollars required. : 
Note.—A purely arithmetical solution of this problem is de- 
sired for publication. 
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Educational (ntelligmence SOG 


A PLEASANT vacation to all. 
Don’t growl once this summer. 


HAkb common sense, and a deal of it, is the demand 
of the day. 


Tue teacher may do much toward making teaching a 
profession universally esteemed by the other professions, 
by becoming a scholarly, broad, influential man and 
citizen, 


Iv would be worth while to go to the National Eduea- 
tional Association just to see the drawing and color exhibit 
of the public school work of St. Paul alone. It will be a 
revelation to many visitors. 


Tne teacher will do well to study, as opportunity offers, 
the methods of growth of the best lawyers, orators, and 
authors, since there are many elements common to their 
highest suecess and that of the teacher 


* A Scnootmastrer ” in the Transcript in objecting 
to military drill in schools, quotes Horace Mann as one of 
the distinguished opponents, to which “ Another School- 
” veplies, that Mr. Mann died in 1859, while the 
school drill did not come at all until two years after that. 


master 


Tracuer, Scuoor, Nation.—The teacher makes the 
school, and the school is to make the nation, hence the 
patriotic responsibility of the teacher. ‘The teacher is ex- 
pected to remember that the pupils whom he teaches are 
to be in the shops, counting-rooms, offices, kitchens, and 
drawing-rooms of the land, but itis not so easy nor so 
natural to think of them as making the nation of the 
future through their work and life in their various capac- 
ities. It is true, nevertheless, and the teacher is respon- 
sible for the way in which it is done by them. 


Tut Bosron Scuoot Boarv.—Boston has put her 


The entire school interests changed hands the first of Jan- 
uary, 1889, at a time of great public excitement. There 
was every temptation to do something hastily and foolishly, 
but wise counsels have prevailed. Men of experience 
have been placed in leadership. There have been no 
jealousies, no petty divisions, but a steady purpose to do 
the best thing for the schools. Protestants and Romanists 
have worked side by side without any bitterness, and when 
at last the famous history question came to an issue, 
Meyer’s and Sheldon’s books were put in with no serious 
feeling. Judge Fallon made a vigorous protest, and one 
Protestant voted with him, but they two stood by them- 
selves. On all great issues there has been practical una- 
nimity. 


Mivirary or Scuoor Bovs.—Mrs. Laura Ormis- 
ton Chant made a decidedly favorable impression upon 
her American audiences, and nothing that she said has 
attracted more attention than her denunciation of the 
military drill of school boys. Wm. Lloyd Garrison and 
Charles Sumner also denounced it, and there are not 
wanting men and women to-day who speak out against it. 
We are ready to agree with Garrison and Sumner, as a 
matter of sentiment, as we certainly are if it has any 
tendency to foster a spirit of war ; but we do not so under- 
stand its influences. The universal testimony, so far as 
we know, is to the effect that it tends to manliness, genuine 
independence, and loyalty to authority, as well as to 
physical, intellectual, and moral improvement. It is not 
a question of sentiment, but of fact. If there are those 
who, having had experience, can bear testimony against 
it, let us hear from them before the drill spirit has spread 
any farther ; but if there is not such testimony, then let the 
pupils reap whatever benefit there is therefrom. 


Coats or Firr.—* What is the use of heaping coals 
of fire through acts of kindness upon people who will 
abuse you all the more because you will not retaliate 
when you know they are so cowardly that if you punish 
them they will keep their place ever after ?” has been re- 
cently asked. 

These are just the kind of people for whom the proverb 
was intended. It is not to be supposed that uniform 
kindness, courtesy, and justice will quiet the temper, 
tongue, or pen of a jealous enemy; it is known that he 
will, on the contrary, be emboldened to say and do 
You do not care for him; 
what you care for is the opinion of the 
public regarding your attitude toward him. If 
your enemy is manly and genuine, one act of generosity 
or courtesy will silence him ; if without being manly, he 
is respectable, two or three acts will win him; but if he 
is an “ imbecile in manliness,” he will do and say worse 
things because of your manliness. But this cannot do 
you harm, and will reveal to all that he has more conceit 
than conscience, and you are exalted by his degradation. 
The fact that he does not know it, is all the more to your 
advantage. Your kindness acts as “ coals of fire’ when 
he continues to be jealous, for they burn perpetually, as 
his demonstration of enmity proves conclusively. 


Dr. Newetu’s Dereat.—Another case of the retire- 
ment of a man of national reputation, defeated by men 
of whom the country has never heard and of whom it 
will never know more than that they removed Dr. M. A. 
Newell, principal of the Maryland Normal School, and 
ex-officio superintendent of the schools outside of Balti- 
more. In the past four years there have been many 
cases like this of Dr. Newell’s, and the end is not yet, we 
fear. He isa man who has grown old in the service, who 
has made theschool all that it is; who has been influential 
in the educational councils of the country ; who has been one 
of the most trusted advisers of the United States Commis- 
sioners of Education at important periods in the history 
of the Bureau; and when a few days since his reélection 
was threatened, there was a general uprising of the teach- 
ers from all parts of the state urging his reélection. The 
various county teachers’ associations voted unanimously 
in favor of his retention, and sent delegates to Baltimore 
to plead with the board to listen to the educational work- 
ers of the state. But it was all of no use, and the only 


new committee to a severe test the past eighteen months. 


answer we can get, the only answer the papers give, is 


that politics did it. 


He is succeeded by ex-leputy naval officer, E. R 
Prettyman of Montgomery County, a gentleman whose 
personal popularity has entered largely into the canvass. 
He graduated from Dickinson College, Carlisle, Pa., forty- 
two years ago. He taught school two years prior to 
1850, and then studied law, but returned to teaching 
several years before the war. He has for the past twenty- 
seven years been in political life, holding offices under the 
state or national government, until he was recently re- 


moved from the Custom House by President Harrison. 


Dr. BaRNARxD.—The Connecticut State Teachers’ 
Association, under the direction of D. N. Camp, Charles 
Northend, C. D. Hine, F. F. Barrows, and C. F. Carroll, 
is striving to raise the funds to secure for Henry Barnard, 
LL.D., an annuity. This committee well says : 

Mr. Barnard was a pioneer in the great work of uplift- 
ing and improving common schools. His early labors 
were under the most discouraging cireumstances ; but his 
long-continued and energetic work has been prolific in 
good results, not only in Connecticut, but through the 
country. He abandoned a profession for which he was 
admirably fitted, and which opened to him the most flat- 
tering prospects, that he might devote his talents and en- 
ergies to arousing the public mind to the great importance 
of securing to all classes the benefits and blessings of 
education. 

In one of his early addresses, after a season spent in 
Europe, Dr. Barnard, in comparing our country with 
what he saw abroad, said: “‘ Here, at least, no man can 
live for himself alone. Individual happiness is here 
bound up with the greatest good of the greatest number. 
Every man must at once make himself as good and as 
useful as he can, and help at the same time to make 
everybody about him, and all whom he can reach, better 
and happier.” 

Feeling as he did that a continued neglect of our com- 
mon schools would prove most disastrous to our country, 
Dr. Barnard resolved to do all in his power to awaken an 
interest that would demand better teachers and better 
schools. His efforts were crowned with abundant success, 
and (though his special labors were confined to Connecti- 
eut and Rhode Island) he has advocated the cause of 
popular education in nearly every state of the Union. 
The results were far-reaching and of the most cheering 
nature. Not only our whole country, but Europe has felt 
the effects of his efforts, and the volumes he has published, 
full of educational matter, will prove a rich legacy to 
coming generations. 

It is not too much to say that the schools of every town 
in the land to-day, directly or indirectly, enjoy higher 
and better privileges in consequence of the earnest labors 
and appeals of Henry Barnard. 


Dr. Gannerr.—After nearly forty years of educational 
activity, Dr. George Gannett retires from active partici- 
pation in educational work, and the Gannett Institute of 
Chester Square, in the height of its prosperity, takes its 
place in history. The public, generally, will be surprised, 
and the patrons disappointed that the institute, under 
other leadership, is not to be continued. None, however, 
will question the wisdom of declining to retire from his 
beautiful home, so suggestive of pleasant associations, so 
filled with inspiring memories; nor his good taste in 
refusing to allow his name to become a trade mark in tlie 
hands of another. 

It is a pleasure to present to our readers a fine portrait 
of the man whose energy, earnestness, and culture gave 
America the first institute for women, and maintained its 
enviable prosperity for more than a third of a century. 
It is refreshing to find a successful man who is willing to 
retire to well-earned leisure while he has the health and 
vigor to enjoy his library and*studio, his home and travel. 
It is somewhat surprising to find a man with the good 
sense to close an institution that has been his pride for 
thirty-six years before its prosperity wanes. 

The world has advanced educationally in the third of 
a century in which he has been in the forefront of private 
school enterprise. When he opened his institute, Dr. 
George B. Emerson was retiring from his Young Ladies 
School that he had conducted for thirty years. It was 
an hour for changes. There had been abundance of 


theories in the air since Horace Mann’s advent, and the 
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public schools had made great progress. Theory in 
methods was at its height, and there was a demand for 
an immediate advance along the line of enlarged views 
regarding woman’s culture. This was specially true as 
regards art, literature, history, and philosophy. 

It was at such an hour and for such a purpose that the 
Gannett Institute entered upon its career of prosperity. 
Art in criticism and creation; literature in discriminate 
selection and production; history in research and inter- 
pretation; philosophy in energy and inspiration were 
placed at the front, and young women were stimulated to 
think independently, to read intelligently, and to enjoy 
art appreciatively. In those early days he put in action 
forces that have borne a leading part in making woman 
what she is to-day in art, literature, and philanthropy. 


NEW YORK QUOTA BILL. 


This is the most important school legislation of the 
year in New York State. By it the free school fund 
was increased in the annual appropriation bill from 
$3,250,000 to $3,500,000. Heretofore, this has been 
divided into two equal parts; one half being subdivided 
by the number of duly qualified teachers who had 
taught the required length of time during the school 
year. For instance, last year one half of the $3,250,000 
was divided by the number of qualified teachers, etc., and 
this gave the teachers a quota of about $73. The re- 
maining half was apportioned among the counties accord- 
ing to population. 

The next apportionment will be made as follows: Take 
the whole number of qualified teachers, etc., say 24,000, 
and multiply by $100, the fixed quota hereafter to be 
considered ; this will require $2,400,000. The remainder 
is then apportioned as heretefore among the counties ac- 
cording to population. This will reduce the country appor- 
tionment, but every district will receive its $100 for every 
qualified teacher. This means better teachers, better 
wages, better schools in the rural districts. 

The credit of this action is due to Supt. A. S. Draper 
and the State Teachers’ Association that has acted through 
an energetic committee, of which J. L. Lusk of Bing- 
hampton is chairman. New York has set the other east- 
ern states a good example,—one that they would do well 


to follow promptly. 


THE VIRTUE OF SPECIALIZATION. 


We gladly give space to an effective putting of one of 
the demands of the day, to which we have more than 
once called attention, from the pen of President G. 
Stanley Hall of Clark University. He says: ‘The 
young man who has had the invaluable training of aban- 
doning himself to a long experimental research upon some 
very special but happily chosen point, was typically illus- 
trated ina man I knew. With the dignity and sense of 
finality of the American senior year quick within him, his 
first teacher in Germany told him to study experimentally 
one of the score of muscles of a frog’s leg. He feared 
loss and limitation in trying to focus al! his energies upon 
so small and insignificant an object. The mild dissipa- 
tion of too general culture, the love of freedom and fre- 
quent change, aided by a taste for breezy philosophic ro- 
mancing, almost diverted him from the frog’s leg. But 
as he progressed he found that he must know in a more 
minute and practical way than before,—in a way that 
made previous knowledge seem unreal,—certain definite 
points in electricity, chemistry, mechanics, physiology, 
ete., and bring them to bear in fruitful relation to each 
other. As the experiments proceeded through the winter, 
the history of previous views upon the subject was stud- 
ied and understoud as never before, and broader biolog- 
ical relations were seen. The summer and yet an- 
other year were passed upon this tiny muscle, for he had 
seen that its laws and structure are fundamentally the 
same in frogs and men, that just such contractile tissue 
has done all the work man has accomplished in the world, 
that muscles are the only organ of the will. Thus, as the 
work went on, many of the mysteries of the universe 
seemed to center in his theme; in fact, in the presence 
and study of this minute object of nature he had passed 
from the attitude of Peter Bell, of whom the poet says, 


‘A cowslip by the river’s brim 
A yellow cowslip was to him, 
And it was nothing more,’ 
up to the standpoint of the seer who ‘plucked a flower 
from the crannied wall,’ and realized that could he but 
understand what it was, 


‘ Root and all and all in all, 
He would know what God and man is.’ 


Even if my friend had contributed nothing in the shape 
of discovery to the great temple of science, he had felt 
the omni tutit punctum of nature’s organic unity, he had 
felt the profound and religious conviction that the world 
is lawful to the core; he had experienced what a truly 
liberal education, in the modern as distinct from the medi- 
wval sense, really is.” 


THE SPRINGFIELD TROUBLE. 


The city of Springfield is a good illustration of the 
principle that it is not the probable, but the possible that 
makes the trouble in this world. It looked as though 
there was not a more quiet city educationally in the 
country than Springfield. There was not the slightest 
probability that any disturbance could arise. To be sure, 
there was a little friction at several points, but this was 
so slight as to appear of no account. The committee 
is composed of well-known men, widely acquainted, of 
great influence, and full of tact. All of their plans, some 
of them very radical, have matured perfectly ; indeed, 
we have never known a case in which many things were 
done so emphatically and everything so quietly, as far as 
the public was concerned. They had accomplished every- 
thing by way of change, apparently, that they had set their 
hearts upon; the end had been reached, and they could 
breathe easily. There had been nothing in the “ prob- 
able ” to annoy them, when, lo! the “ possible” looms up. 

It is a little thing ; it is nothing but a bit of youthful 
ardor in a class history prepared for the Class Day, 
but it has thrown the whole city, with her tens of thou- 
sands of steady-going people, into a fever of excitement 
that leaves scarcely a man, woman, or child unaffected 
by it. 

With the merits of the case our readers are not con- 

cerned. There would seem to be no special merit or de- 
merit in connection with it, as it is merely one of the ac- 
cidents of life occupying no place in the matter of phil- 
osophy or principle ; but there is a phase of the subject in 
which we are greatly interested. The public school sys- 
tem makes such financial demands upon the citizens, the 
pupils are such an essential element in the homes, and 
such a controlling force in the schools, the public is so ab- 
normally hungry for excitement, that whoever has to do 
with the schools of to-day, must be prepared for a volcanic 
eruption at. any time. 
It is not pleasant for the teacher ; it is exasperating 
for the school board, that is giving its time and energy to 
the public with no hope of reward financially or in the 
matter of glory. It is one of the incidents in this wide 
awake, progressive, prosperous age in which we live ; and 
whatever may be the consequences to the individual, there 
is nothing left to be done but to do the best possible under 
the circumstances. 

It is not enough to charge all kinds of motives upon 
the opposition, nor to claim that we have done the one 
right thing. There is no right thing, the whole thing is 
an accident of the times, and the most that any one can say 
is that he has done the best he could under the circum- 


stances. 


EDITORIAL MENTION. 
The Prince Schvol, Boston, graduates eighty-five this year, the 
largest grammer school class in the city. 
The Pittston (Penn.) High School graduating exercises would 
have done credit to « collegiate institution. 
The Bridgewater State Normal School will hold its graduating 
exercises in the Central Square Church for the first time next 
Wednesday. 
The Salem (Mass.) State Normal School will hold its twelfth 
triennial convention next Wednesday. It will be an cccasion of 
great interest to the alumni. 
The New England Farmer, one of the very best of our exchanges, 
has a fine article upon ‘‘ Sewing in Schools,’’ in which it used 


Prof. J. L. Lampson of Nashville, Tenn., who has been making 
a tour of the North was in Boston last week. He will be remem- 
bered by the attendants upon the National at Nashville as one who 
contributed much to their pleasure by way of entertainment and in 
other personal attentions. 

Miss Anna LaRose, superintendent of schools in Logansport, Ind., 
is in the East in attendance upon a class reunion at Wellesley. Miss 
LaRose is one of the most successful women in school office in the 
country. She combines rare tact, marked executive ability, and 
fine scholarship. 

The Gannett Institute, Chester Square, has closed one of its 
most successful years, and the address of Dr. Gannett upon 
**Woman’s Relation to the Work and Progress of the World’? was 
every way worthy of the occasion, while Dr. W. E. Griffis made 
an address which was highly appreciated by the pupils and their 
friends. The event of the day was an original dialogue, ‘‘ A Con- 
versational Club,’’ in which all of the senior class participated. 
The twenty-eighth annual convention of the University of the 
state of New York meets in Albany, July 9-11. George William 
Curtis, chancellor; J. M. Taylor of Vassar, president ; Melvil 
Dewey, secretary. The subjects of discussion will be, ‘‘ The Teach- 
ing of History in Academies and Colleges;’’ ‘“ What Constitutes a 
College and what Institutions should have Power to Grant De- 
grees ?’’ ‘‘ The Teaching of;English Composition in Academies? ’’ 
“Are Colleges Requiring Too Much for Admission ?”’ 


The Gaston School under the leadership af Prin. Thomas H. 
Barnes, is moving steadily forward and upward in quantity and 
quality of work, a thing that seemed improbable after the death of 
Charles Goodwin Clark. Visitation day this year was a grand 
success. Each room was on dress parade, while hundreds of friends 
saw the work in arithmetic, reading, writing, drawing, language, 
music, ete. In the hall were displayed forty varieties of cooking 
done by the girls, handreds of samples of their sewing, and an ex- 
hibition of the method of cutting and fitting dresses. 

There will be a grand excursion to the National Educational Asso- 
ciation at St. Paul over the Pennsylvania Railroad to Chicago, and 
thence via the Burlington route to St. Paul, and thence to the Yel- 
lowstone National Park and the Pacific Coast over the Northern 
Pacific Railroad, stopping at Helena, Spokane, Paget Sound, 
Tacoma, and Seattle. There will also be an excursion to Alaska 
by steamer ()ueen. This trip will require thirteen days. The ex- 
cursion will go to San Francisco over the Southern Pacific Railroad 
(Great Shasta route), and home over the Central route. 


THIS AND THAT. 


— The meadows are white with the marguerite’s flower ; 
The glistening grass bends like waves in the sun ; 
And from his green nest in the ivy-grown tower, 
The sweet robin sings till the long day is done. 


— The death of James Carlyle, the last surviving brother of 
Thomas Carlyle, is announced. 

— Charles Pratt, the founder of the Pratt Institute, is said to be 
the wealthiest man in Brooklyn. 

— George Bancroft is the oldest ex-cabinet officer, both in age 
and point of service now living. He served as secretary of the 
navy under Polk. 

— Mrs. Mary J. Holmes, the novelist, who has recently returned 
from a visit around the world, will soon visit Alaska. She is more 
widely traveled than any literary woman of recent days. 

— Marietta Holley, the author of the famed “ Josiah Allen’s 
Wife’’ papers, began her literary career when scarcely more than a 
child. She is said to be an extremely beautiful woman. 

— Charles Butler, who has recently given the University of the 
City of New York and the Union Theological Seminary $100,000 
each, has long been connected with these institutions. He studied 
law with Martin Van Buren. 

— The Committee of Patrons of Foreign Students is the name of 
a society recently formed in Paris. The object is to attract stu- 
dents to Paris, assist them in various ways upon their coming, and 
to favor the development of education in French abroad. M. Pas- 
teur of the French Academy is president. 

— It is related that when Layard was twenty years old and 
Jounging through Messopotamia, he was captured by an Arab tribe 
and made the chief’s cook. After a while he managed to commu- 

nicate with his friends, and at the end of a good deal of talk the 
chief consented to exchange his prisoner for a greyhound, celebrated 
in the country for hunting gazelles. Layard’s first visit on returning 
to civilization was to Botta, who had been making longitudinal ex- 
cavations, and, to his despair, without result. Layard was struck 
by a clever idea,—to cut transversely. This was done, and Nineveh 
was discovered. 

— The following incident is told of Ivasovsky, the famous artist. 
One day as the present Emperor’s grandfather was riding through 
Ivasovsky’s hamlet, somehow his Majesty dropped his whip. The 
Emperor, it is said, beckoned to young Ivasovsky, who was ad 

miring the gay cavalcade. and told him to pick it up. Thereupon 
the boy approached boldly, and asked: ‘‘ Who are you ?’’ Nich- 
olas replied: ‘‘ I am the Emperor.’ The Arminian genius added : 
‘“*Tf you cannot take care of your whip, how can you take care of 
your subjects ?’? The Emperor was pleased with this remark, and 
ordered him to be educated at his own expense, and in any pro- 
fession he chose. 


A penny a day for eight months in the year will pay 


more than a column of our article upon San Francisco schools’ 


work, with our illustrations, It made a grand appearance. 


the JouRNAL or Epucarion. 
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NOTES AND QUERIES. 


(Contributors and querists of this department are requested to send 
their correct names and addresses with contributions, net necessarily 
for use, but that we may know to whom to direct any personal corre- 
spondence. } 


ABOUT RINGS. 


Rings—a general name ; there are finger-rings and ear-rings, and 
in those genial climes whose dwellers need not be reminded to 
“keep the head cool and the feet warm,’ bare feet allow the 
adornment of rings for the toes. There are lands where nose-rings 
are not unknown. Nevertheless, when “ rings ’’ are mentioned, the 
first named of these ornaments are supposed to be meant, and it is 
of them that this chapter is written. 

The custom of wearing finger rings is of the remotest antiquity. 
They were among the insignia of office conferred on dignitaries. 
Nor yet is the fashion obsolete; witness the Episcopal ring, the 
“fisherman's ring’? of the Pops, and the coronation ring of 
monarchs. 

We are told that in the early days of Rome, when severe sim- 
plicity prevailed, rings of iron were worn: later, of iron set in one 
of the precious metals; in a more laxarious age, rings were set 
with a row of precious stones, sometimes two, or even three rows, 
while the ultra fashionable had a different set of rings for sammer 
and winter. The riog had a symbolical import as conferring a 
temporary authority on the person to whom it was lent for a time; 
also as a pledge of fidelity. 

Cranmer, when about to be committed to the Tower by the Coun- 
oil (Henry VIII.), produces the king's ring, saying : 


* Look there. my Lords! 
By virtue of that ring [ take my cause 
Out of the gripe of cruel men. and give it 
Toa most noble judge, the king my master.” 


“*A most precious diamond ’’ was a like pledge of the love and 
emblem of the fidelity of the stainless Imogen. In these and many 
other instances Shakespeare illustrates the fashions of his time. 

From this varied symbolism, the ring has been from early ages, 
the pledge of betrothail and marriage. Anciently a betrothal took 
place in form before witnesses; the ‘‘gimmal ring’’ was long in 
fashion as a betrothal ring; it was made of two or three hoops of 
gold so wrought that when fastened together by a single rivet but 
one design was formed. The parts being separated, at the be- 
trothal each lover took one, and the third was given to the most 
important witness. The whole re-joined, afterwards became the 
wedding ring. 

Daring the time of the Commonwealth an effort was made to 
abolish the wedding ring as being of heathen and unholy origin, 
but old usage was too strong; indeed, later the ring assumed so 
much importance that jurists maintained that lovers, even those 
capable of speech, might be betrothed without words, simply by 
giving and receiving a ring. It was a serious matter then to accept 
a ring as a present, and the transfer was generally made with 
some form of words disclaimiog any matrimonial intentiong. 

The material of the wedding ring, differing in different ages, 
was considered significant and expressive; sometimes of iron, as 
“signifying the continuance and perpetuity of the contract ’’ ;— 
(Swinburne, an eminent writer on law, 1686, asserts that the first 
wedding ring was “designed by Prometheus and made by Tubal- 
Cain ’’ ;—of silver, as popularly supposed to be musical; gold, as 
the most precious of metals. Rings made of rushes were used, it 
is said, in mock marriagee, but they had been originally the honest 

pledge of rustic lovers, and once pronounced by high ecclesiastical 
authority to be a Jawfal symbol. 

Of the form of the riog Swinburne says it ‘' signifies the round 
flowing of mutual love and hearty affection.’”’? A divine of Eliza- 
beth’s day mentions the ‘‘fit’’ as symbolical, ‘‘as it neither nips 
nor slips off; so they who are like, strive not.’? None have 
apoken more gracefully than Herrick,— 


“And as this round 
Is nowhere found 
To flaw or else to sever; 
So let our love 
As endilesse prove, 
And pure as gold forever.” 


The wedding ring was sometimes worn on the right band, but 
more frequently on the left, and this last has become the established 
usage. Different reasons were given for the choice of the fourth 
finger, principally an old fancy,—even mentioned by writers of the 
second century,—that a nerve connected that finger with the heart. 
Lemnius of Zealand, a physician of note in his time, tells us, in a 
book published in 1587, that this fioger was named “ medicus” ; 
it had the remarkable gift of detecting the presence of Poison, 
hence physicians ‘‘ mixed their medicaments with it.’’ 

Many individual rings havea history of their own. A damsel 
might be unwilling to acknowledge herself superstitious, yet shrink 
from acceptiog knowiogly a ring which figured ina jewelry store 
in one of our large cities a few years since, bearlng the unpleasant 
reputation of having been sold five times as an engagement ring, 
and in every case returned. 

A docoment is still in existence among the state papers of Eng- 
land, wherein “the meek usurper,’’ Heory VIL, in January, 1455, 
acknowledges the receipt from the keeper of his jewels of a gold 
tiog ‘garnished with a fayr Rabie, sometime geven unto us by our 
bel uncle, the Cardinal of Englande, with which we were sacred on 
the day ot our coronation at Parys.’’ This receipt was given 
shortly before Henry's marriage to Margaret of Anjou, and it 
seems the ring was to be broken up ‘‘ thereof to make another 
Ryng for the Queene’s Weddyng Ryng.”’ 

Among the Scottish regalia, in Edinburgh, is kept a ring with a 
splendid ruby in antique setting, the coronation ring of Charles the 
First, wherewith he pledged his faith to his kingdom,—another ill- 
starred unicn soon broken, 

Before the rule of priestly celibacy was strictly enforced we are 
told that a certain priest in Italy, whose parish church was dedi- 
cated toSt Agoes, wished to give up his charge and marry. He 
had done much for the decoration of the church, and bad bestowed 
on the image of the saint an emerald ring. His bishop, to 
whom he applied for consent to his marriage, did not refuse, 
but sent him, on some pretext, to remove the ring from the 


of the statue. Bat it seemed that his virgin patroness con- 
—s his faith already pledged to herself, for she held the iy | 
with a force he was unable to overcome, so he gave up all hope o 
a new tie. And the truth of the story is attested by an old writer, 
a century or so later, whogives as proof the statement that ‘‘ the 
ryng is on the fynger of the ymage to this day.”’ . 
A ring being indispensable to the ceremony, some strange sub- 
stitates have been provided when the proper symbol was not forth- 
coming. At the hasty midnight marriage, when the famous Irish 
beauty, Elizabeth Gaoning became Dachess of Hamilton, a ring 
was taken from a curtain for the ceremony. The church doorkey 
has in Eogland been known more than once to be used to supply 
the want for the ‘‘ poor and needy,’”’ while in other cases a ring 
for temporary use has been cut from a glove finger. Necessity is 


indeed the mother of invention. Paweta McARTHUR Coxe. 


TENURE OF OFFICE. 


Teachers must work unceasingly for this measure if it is ever 
carried. We must make it a national issue, and put our shoulder 
to the wheel and show our strength. For the sake of keeping it 
before the people I reiterate what has been said herefore: Do we 
deserve it? No, and yes! There are many who would from choice 
make teaching a profession were it not that they must cater to the 
capricious wants of some unjast member of the school board. This 
a conscientious teacher cannot do, if he is honest,—a quality which 
every teacher should possess in the greatest degree possible. It is, 
indeed, humiliating to avy person of just pride to seek, nay, to beg 
a position the second time when his term has expired and he has 
been successful in his work; but religion and politics have entered 
into the deal so extensively that these matters must necessarily 
make an otherwise honest teacher a humbug and an impostor. 
Our teachers’ bureaus all recognize this when they send ont their 
blanks for school boards to fill; for do we not fiad one of the lead- 
ing questions reading: ‘‘ Of what church a member ?”’ 

Since our schools are made up of different religious denominations 
and creeds, is it not evident that this is an unfair question? Is it 
not evident that a few of the masses who support our schools make 
these unjust demands? Asan example of what is being done, I 
will relate a few cases to convince the most skeptical of the wrongs 
that are being perpetrated upon an intelligent and indalgent people : 
A young lady teacher who was very successful was tendered a po- 
sition in one of our city schools on condition she would be organist 
in the Presbyterian Church. The school board knew she was a 
Methodist, so made this unjust and ungentlemanly demand. The 
lady needed and wanted the position very much; so there must 
have been a struggle between right and wrong goiog on in her 
mind, but she declined, and a young man with less scruple for right 
and wrong, of Methodist parentage, accepted the school, played the 
Presbyterian orgav, drank his beer and wine, and laughed in his 
sleeve. I confess I admired this young man’s shrewdness in pulling 
the wool over the eyes of such a bigoted lot of narrow-minded 
persons as existed on that school board; but no one will question 
the influence for evil in such a course. 

I say that our good teachers, honest men and women, must neces- 
sarily leave the profession to the unscrupulous and the rogues so 
long as this feeling of self-interest stands out so prominently. 
Tenure of office extended to worthy teachers, regardless of political 
or religious strife, must work beneficially to our schools; but we do 


not deserve this if we will allow such work to go by unnoticed. 
Shall we sit down and weep tears of gall and heap foel upon our 
own funeral pyres? Away with such trampery! Let every true 
teacher arouse from his lethargy and boldly stand up for his 
right, and thus exalt himself and prove himself an example worthy 
of emulation by the rising generation with which he has so much to 
do. When we take this stand we shall be respected for our real 
worth; and when duly respected, we shall have no trouble in briog- 
ing about the “ Tenure of Office Bill’’; but we do not deserve this 
aid until we take aficmer stand for the right and put our forces 
together and eradicate the hypocrisy that is practiced now. 
G. W. C., Minnesota, 


“NICK OF TIME.” 


Let me add to ‘‘ Brandon’s’’ note in answer to ‘‘ Chloe,” 
JOURNAL of May 29, the following from Singer's edition of 
Shakespeare, ‘‘ Romeo and Jaliet,’”’ Act II., Scene 4: 

“So in ‘King Henry VI.,’ Part III, Act I, Scene 4: ‘ And 


made an evening at the noontide prick’; i. ¢., the point of noon. 
A prick is a point, a note of distinction in writing, a stop. So in 
Bright's Charactery, or Arteof Short Writing, 1588: ‘ If the worde 
end in ed, as I loved, then make a pricke in the character of the 
word on the left side.’ ’’ 


A study of the passage in the play of Henry VI. will serve to 
freshen interest in a critical scene relating to the ‘* Wars of the 
Roses’’ in English history. R. L. PERKINS, Boston, 


THE SLAUGHTER OF THE INNOCENTS. 


A paper by Jonathan Dwight, Jr., read at the last congress of 
the American Ornithologists’ Union, gives details of a singular 
fatality to aerial wayfarers from collision with the Statue of Liberty, 
Bedloe’s Island, New Harbor. 

On account of the lighter color, more birds strike the pedestal 
than the statue itself. The first victims were on May 19, 1887, 
following its erection late in the preceding autumn. About the 
last of August that year the lights were extinguished by a migrat- 
ing flock. On August 5, 1889, fourteen struck the column and 
fell dead at its base. A few others lost their lives during the 
month, and a considerable number in September, and up to Oc- 
tober 24. 

Every cold wave in early fall is followed by migrating birds flying 
against the statue. The whole number last year was 690, consider- 


QUERIES AND ANSWERS. 


— Please give in the Query column the names of the managers 
of the Peabody fund. ALLISON. 


— Which is considered the greater of Rome’s enemies, Mithrid. 


ates or Pyrrhus ? M. M. 


— To “Lothrop”: The course of instruction at the U. S. Mil. 
itary Academy at West Point requires four yeare. MELToN. 


— To “J: Argus-eyed means jealously watchfal. According 

to Grecian fable, Argus had one hundred eyes, and Jano set bim to 

watch Io, of whom she was jealous. M. A. H. 
Credit to L. S. 


— Can some querist name the author of the hymn beginning, — 


“ God’s world is bathed in beauty, 


God’s world is steeped in light.’’ LOWELL, 


— In the JoURNAL OF EDUCATION for May 29, ‘‘ Ladrone,’’ 
aske “‘ What is a boomerang ?”’ In the Scribner for March, 1890, 
there is an article on the boomerang, giving a clear description of 
it and of its uses. B. 6. 


— To “B. R.R.”’: In the eastern part of Kansas is the real 
‘*hub”’ of the country. RoGeEr D. 

— There is an obelisk erected at Fort Riley, Kav., to designate 
the geographical center of this country. MERRIMAC, 


— To “D.C.” : Sorosis is from the Latin soror, sister. (Soror- 
ize, on type of fraternize.) Adopted asa club name, Sorosis sig- 
nifies an association of women having a common sympathy of feel- 
ings and pursuits, The essential purpose of the society of this 
name in New York is the cultivation of literary taste. LUBIN. 


— Can any of you tell me where the following lines may be 
found ? I thought them Webster's, but cannot locate them: ‘‘ No 
people can claim, no country can appropriate him, a boon of Prov- 
idence to the human race. His fame is eternity, his residence is 
I suppose them to have been used concerning 

O. H. A, 


creation.”’ 


Washington. 


— I find this sentence from the pen of Charles Dudley Warner 
in a leading article in the most strictly literary of American maga- 
zines: “ Something is due in our case to the accumulation of money, 
to the decrease in an increasing number of our population of the 
daily anxiety about food and clothes, to more leisure; but abuand- 
ant and better prepared food is the direct agency in our physica! 


change.’’ How is it to be analyzed ? What does it —p am ™ 
Give it up.—Eb. 


— How onght the says and saids in the following paragraph to 
be parsed ? ‘‘ Mr. B., did you say or did you not say what [ said ? 
Because C, eaid you said you never did say what I said you said. 
Now if you did say that you did not say what I said you said, then 
what did you say ?”’ DEUTSCH. 

There is no difficulty in parsing the words, but it is not good 
English to mix up words in that way. We would ‘‘ pasa”’ it.—Ep. 


— To “S. J. F.’’: Bought 15 bashels of wheat and 30 bushels 
of oats for $35, and 9 bushels of wheat and 6 bushels of oats for 
$15. What is the price per bushel ? 

Let x = number $ for a bushel wheat, and y = number $ for # 
bushel of oats. 

Then 15x + 30y = 35 (1) 

3r+ 6y= 7 (3) 


9x + 6y = 15 (2) 
382+ 2y— 5 (4) 


3r+ 2y= 5 8r 5 —1—4 (7) 
4y = 2 (5) r=1} (8) 
y= + (6) 


Ans.— $0.50 o bushel for oate, and $1.33}, for wheat. 
Credit to H. S. K. (W. F. B. 


FACTS. 


MISCELLANEOUS, 


Nine billion dollars are invested in the railways of the United 
States. 


Michigan is free from debt. She has paid off a debt of over 
$7,000,000 since 1860. paid off a debt of ove 


The largest greenback extant is worth $10,000, and there is only 
one such note in existence. Of $5,000 notes there are seven. 


_ The standard gauge of railways in the United States is 4 feet 8+ 
inches, Oa English and Continental railways 6 feet. The width of 
narrow guage roads in the United States is usually 3 feet. 


The Weather Plant, of which much has been said of late, is not 
a reliable prophet. While perceptibly affected by the weather, the 
movements of its leaves are not sufficiently definite to be any guide. 


Some idea of the growth of New York is given by the fact that 
during one unexceptional week plans and specifications were filed 
in the Building Burean for the erection of sixty-five new bnildings, 
to cost about one and a quarter millions, and for the rebuilding of 
alteration of thirty-seven more. 


A church at Old Tacoma, Or., boasts of possessing the oldest bel!- 
tower in this country, if not inthe world. The pte building has 
one corner abutting upon a noble and stately silver fir tree; this 
was cut off seventy feet from the ground, and at that height was 
suspended a bell. The shaft is covered with ivy, giving it a pictur- 
esque and pleasing effect. 


Railway cuttings in Ssotland and Sweden show successive beds of 
clay, with strata between them evidently formed by the slow de- 
posit of ages. In some of these land shells and plants are found ; 
in others traces of sea shells ; whole forests have been discovered deep 


ably smaller than in either previous year, Of these 60 per cent. 
belonged to the Maryland yellow-throats; the remainder included | 


& great variety. 


baried under peat boge. In British America and the region of our 
own great lakes, skeletons of extinct animals occur in fresh water 


jclaye, along with abundant vegetable remaine, all clearly overlaid 


by glacial deposits, 
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OUTINGS ABOUT ST. PAUL AND MIN- 
NEAPOLIS. 


Pll never tell who it was that wrote, at one of the summer 

gatheriags : 
** Tn crowds do the sch P 

In dear old haunts of sly flirtation, 

Talk of vain things like education.” 
Should I do this, some of those (I am happy to know there are but 
few), who, while talking loudly of themselves as ‘‘ true teachers,’’ 
bound all their world by 
the four walls of the 
schoolroom, and not only 
narrow themselves, but 
their pupils, within the 
limits of a book-cover; 
some of these, I say, 
might hold up their 
hands in horror at the 
profanation of ‘‘ educa- 
tion,’’ or exclaim, ‘‘ Can 
things be! ’’ Never- 
thelese, I am inclined to 
think the author koew 
whereof she affirmed, and 
little remains for us to do 
about it; no sermon to 
preach : 

** No lengthened vexation 
OF heads and divisions, 
and argumentation, 
But straight-forward 

leap to the sure appli- 

cation ;”’ 
which, in this case, seems 
to be, to point out the 
“ haunte.’’ 

No cities in the land 
are better provided with 
charming country re- 
sorts within easy driving distance than are St. Paul and Min- 
neapolis,—for those who visit St. Paul will never fail to include 
Minneapolis as well; the city to which Joel Benton refers : 


** Here a city,—Time’s eighth wonder 
Of the world,—shines out afar, 
Yoked unto the cataract’s thunder 
As the ‘ wagon to a star.’ ”’ 


Between these ‘‘ Twin Cities’? one can turn aside to visit the 
charming Minnehaha Cascade, which, immortalized by Longfel- 
low’s graceful rhyme, still sounds its liquid 
laughter, although the ‘‘Land of the Daco- 
tahs’’ is overrun by the pale-face, and the 
brav, who in the olden days 

** journeyed without resting 
Till he heard the cataract’s laughter, 


Heard the Falls of Minnehaha 
Calling to him through the silence,’’ 


has long since passed on toward ‘‘ the glory of 
the sunset.”’ 

Not far from Minnehaha is Fort Snelling, 
one of the oldest fortifications in the North- 
west. It is situated on a high plateau at the 
janction of the Mississippi and Mionesota 
rivers, and overlooks one of the most attract- 
ive landscapes in Minnesota. The first white 
settlers of Minnesota camahere. The first boat, 
the ‘‘ Virginius,’’ that ascended the river, 
before either St. Paul or Minneapolis existed 
(1823), stopped at Fr. Snell ng. 

Lake Minnetonka, the ‘‘ Big Water ’’ of the 
Dacotahs, the home of the prehistoric Mound Builders, and now 


the famed pleasure resort of Minnesota, has won more than local | 
fame. The lake area, only 23 square miles, is curiously irregular, | 


having a shore line of more than 200 miles. It is almost enclosed by 
the great belt of hard-wood timber known as the Big Woods of Min- 
nesota, and its undolating shoras, bold headjands, and forest covered 
banks present constantly changing pictures as we make the tour 
of the lake upon one of the steamers which thread its intricate 
water-ways. 

White Bear Lake has also attained great popularity among the 


numberless resorts of this immense lacustrine region. This lake, | 


about twelve miles from the Twin Cities, is about five miles in 
length, and is nearly divided lengthwise by a long islet. 
visited it last, it claimed the largest fleet of sailing yachts to be 
found on any western lake. 

Lake Elmo has come into the possession of those who have de- 
veloped its natural attractions, and built a residence suburb rarely 
surpassed. This little lake does not attempt to rival White Bear 
and Minnetopka, bat has a special charm of its own, which some 
one has expressed by the term “‘ cosiness.’’ 


crease in numbers of those who, from year to year, spend the sum- 
mer months by these crystal ’akee,— Lakes Harriet, Calhoun, Cedar, 
and Lake of the Isles, none of them more than four miles from the 
city. Many relics tell to the antiquarian the story of the Mound 
Builders’ occupancy of this section. The boulevard about Lake 
Harriet is one of the finest drives in the country, while that at 
Lake Calhoun, though not so long, is a favorite ‘‘spin’’ for 
cyclists. The ‘‘oldest inhabitants” ‘point ‘out the separat'ng 
neck cf land between Calhoun and Lake’of the Isles as an old. 


GREAT NORTHERN RAILWAY LINE.—GREAT GLACIER. 


time beaver dam, but the animals have long since departed. 

The tourists who wish to get a little further from the cities than 
avy of these, can, by a short run by rail, reach the Chisago Lakes, 
a connected chain, of whose present appearance I dare not write. 
I visited them in 1881, when the St. Louis and Minneapolis rail- 
road had just made them accessible, but doubt not that all I could 
write of that visit would read like ancient history to-day, so rap- 
idly has 

—‘‘the martial stroke of Progress 


Lakes Como, Phalen, and a score of others, could be added to 


Thundered through the land.’ 


GREAT NORTHERN RAILWAY LINE. — STONE ARCH BripGE CROSSING THE 


FALLS OF ST. ANTHONY. 


From these lakes a short ride over a branch railway brings us to 
the “ raging St. Criix,”’ to which Proctor Knott consigned Dulutb. 
Here, more than at any place I ever saw, is appropriate the term 
**Dalles”’ or ‘‘ Dahls,’’ for the swirling water has cut its way 
through the rocks, leaving vertical walls nearly 100 feet high. 

The curious formations farnish much to study and admire. 
From the numerous spots bearing the name of his Satanic majesty, 
—Davil’s Chair, Devil’s Kitchen, Devil's Hole, are a few of the 
many,—one would suppose that he once held high carnival on the 
Minnesota shore. The legend of the first runs something like this: 
While seated therein, its ponderous blocks rising 80 feet above the 
water, as Satan rested from ‘‘ going to and fro upon the earth,”’ he 


When I jcould view miles of the river, and here the credulous redskins 


bowed in awe-struck silence, believing that here he issued his stern 
mandates expelling cowards from the bappy hunting-grounds of the 
Great Spirit, and dooming them to eternal labor as bond-servants 
among the squaws, 

Part of the return journay to St. Paul may be made by steamer 
on the St. Croix River, when a stop at the cascade of Osceola adds 
to our already long list of memory pictures of this picturesque cor- 
ner of the Northwest. EmMaA SHAW. 


St. Paul’s especia' list, and Minneapolis is fairly encircled by a 
necklace of them. Their popularity can be estimated by the in- 


OUR BOOK TABLE. 


[ Owing to the present variety in the size and form of printing paper, 
the old designations of books, as 4to, 8vo, 12mo, etc., give little indi- 
cation of size; we shail, therefore, hereafier, give the measures of 
books in inches, the number first given being the length.] 


Youma. By Lafcadio Hearn, Author of “ Chita,” “ Two 
Years in the French West Indies,’ ete. New York: Harper & 
Brothers. 193 pp., 74¢x5. 

In this, his latest work, Mr. Hearn’s mastery of dramatic de- 
scription finds complete scope, bringing out the same intoxicating 
beauty that characterized its predecessors. It has the intensity, 
tropical at here, all the marvelous resplendency of coloring for 
which the author has become distinguished. Youmais named for the 
Weat Indian slave girl, whose story, as here related, isso uvaffectedly 
and deeply emotional that readers will have occasion to search their 
| memories for counterparts in all the realm of fiction. The scene 
‘is laid in Martinique, in old colonial days. The little daughter 
of a French planter has in Youma a da,—the term embracing all 
\that is conveyed by the Eoglish nurse, with infinitely more of en- 
dearment and devotion. She bad been reared the companion of the 
mother of little Mayotte, now bereaved of that gentie protector; 
and had shared liberally the luxuries of a rich household, deprived 
only of the crowning right of liberty. Not until Youma is loved 
and wishes to form a tie yet dearer than she has known, is her 
bondage felt. 

Gabou (Gabriel) is one of her own race, the plantation comman- 
deur, ‘* so calm, so strong, so true.’”? Their mutual interest begins 
with his answering her cry fer succor when one midnight, awaked 
by the child in ber charge, Youma has stepped from her bed upon 
the neck of a great serpent, the deadly fer de lance, OF the thril- 
ling scene which forms the frontispiece, there can be no second de- 
scription. Enough that ‘‘she stood like a bronze’’ and was res- 
cued uvburt, after minutes of torture, when she forgot her own 
peril and with words of carressing entreaty prevented little Mayott 
from rising. Her dark beauty, her force of character, her warmly 
affectionate nature, are in league to inspire love in the heart of the 
man who “‘ appeared to her in some way blended with the freedom 
of air and sun, of river and sea.’’ But pride and greed make haste 
to separate the pair whose bodies are the property of others Then 
follows the negro insurrection of 1848, whose opening is described 
with irresistible force and vividness, yet without a shadow of sensa- 
tionalism. Ina night of far worse terrors than that in which the 
living, venomous ligature was taken from her limb by Gabon’s cut- 
lase, the da falls a victim to her fidelity. 

The tale is even more intense in human interest than either 
** Chita’”’ or ‘In the West Indies,’’ while parts of it equal those in 
laying us on the very heart of nature. The patois frequently in- 
troduced holds a peculiar charm for readers acquainted with French, 
to which it bears much the same relation that the pretty liepio 
speech of childhood does to the pure spoken or written language o 
any people. Even amid the magnificent onward flow of the story, 
we linger well pleased over these bubbles of amalgamated speech, 
whose exquisite fitness is always revealing something of the native 
simplicity of character. 


Miss Earon’s Romance. A Story of the New Jersey 
Shore. Bv Richard Allen. New York: Dodd, Mead & Oo. 
300 pp., 7}x5. Price, in cloth, $1.00; paper, 50 oents. Sold 
by W. B. Clarke & Co., Boston. 

The fair avd melancholy poet who wrote “ Leaves have their 
time to fall,’’ is not supposed to have reference to leaves like 
these; nevertheless, the novel and summer have an acknowledged 
affinity for each other, and the supply of ‘‘summer reading’? is 
now a specialty with publishers. Miss Haton's Romance ia typical, 
and fits the demand like aglove. In the very first sentence we feel 
the refreshment of ‘a great rolling surge of the Atlantio,’’ with a 
characteristic early morning scene. Forthwith the sun and Miss 
Eaton rise, the latter fixing attention by her dignity and comeliness, 
and, contrasting with brilliant coal-black eyes, the peculiar feature 
of almost snow-white, abundant hair. 

“My hair is gray, but not with years.” 

We start in with a liking for her; we take this woman to be our 

heroine,—however, the words of the marriage service belong to 

Mr. Barr Markham and the the last page of the story. All the 

intervening events that constitute the ‘‘romance’’ will serve for 

tbe delectation of readers of the book. 


Heart As A Form or Enerey (Riverside Science Series). 
By Robert H. Thurston. Illustrated. Boston: Houghton, Mif- 
flin. & Co. pp. 260. Price, $1.25. 

In this attractive volame for the study, library, and schoolroom 
we have all that is essential in the revelations and discoveries of 
science and philosophy in relation to heat as a ‘‘ mode of motion ”’ 
or ‘* form of energy.’’ Those who have not followed all the changes 
of science in this regard will find it all in these pages, while those 
who have tried to follow all these changes will welcome this pre- 
sentation of the subject by one who bas canvassed the whole field, 
putting it forth with the impress of one mind and in the language 
of a scholarly, calm, but earnest writer. In fact, it is reliable; in 
method, clear; in phrase, attractive. 

Winnowep Sones. By Ira D. Sankey. New York: 
Biglow & Main. 222 pp.,6x7. Price, 35 cente. 

Mr. Sankey’s work needs no commendation. His animated, 
sympathetic style is known and enjoyed the world over. The book 
is admirably gotten up, and every one of the two hundred and fifty 
pieces is ‘'siogable,’’ many of them being entirely new. The 
words fit the music, which is essential to good school or Sunday- 
school music. The price will be a surprise. 


Tue Red Mustang, an illustrated story of the Mexican 
border, bas jast been brought out by the Harpers, of New York, 
for the entertainment of boy readers and others who appreciate 
accounts of thrilling adventures. Thrilliog! Precisely; what else 
should be this story of woods and mountains, Spaniards and Indians, 
Apaches at that? ‘‘Cal Evans’’ is the hero, but all around are 
others of heroic mold, including Tah-nu-nu, the fair savage. 
Needless is it to say farther, save that William O. Stoddard, author 
of ** The Two Arrows,’’ ‘‘ The Talking Leaves,’’ etc., wrote this 


Good News! 


The State of Washington has just adopted Hyde’s Lessons in 
English and Whiting’s Public School Music Course 


for use in the schools of the State for the next five years. 


The City of Boston has just adopted Sheldon’s General History for use in the High and 


Latin Schools of the city. 


3 Somerset St., 


D. C. HEATH & CO., Publishers, BOSTON. 


story, which is neatly bound, with specially designed cover. 
Y Ou SHOULD USE 
THESE BOOKS. 
Write to us for full information 


concerning them. 


18 Astor Piace, 185 Wabash Ave., 
NEW YOuRK. CHICAGO. 
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CALIFORNIA. 

State Superintendent Hoitt and wife rendered valuable service at 
the recent San Louis Obispo County Institute. y 

Hon. Howard A. Moses, for more than ten years connected with 
the state department of public instruction, died May 5. , 

A party of Southern California schoolmen, including Prin. Ira 
More and Prof. Melville Dozier of the Los Angeles State Normal 
School, Supt. Will S. Monroe, and Prins. A. L. Hamilton and C. 
W. Hodson of Pasadena, Prin. L. I. Evans of Duarte, Prof. J. N. 
Hitt of Boston, and Prin. A. G. Van Gorder of Garvanza, recently 
made the ascent of Mt. Wilson. Ae as 

The Los Angeles High School is in a flourishing condition. The 
faculty of instructors includes Miss Packard, long identified with 
the schools of Los Angeles; Miss Wooster, formerly a county su- 
perintendent of lowa; Miss Lillibridge, a graduate of the Iowa 
University and a teacher of distinguished experience ; Miss Sharpe 
and Miss Kendall, both of Oberlin College and graduates of state 
normal schools; Mrs. Chapman of the Cincinnati Normal School. 
and a daughter of State Superintendent Hancock of Obio; Mrs. 
Frick, a teacher of fourteen years’ successful experience ; Miss 
Dunham, a lady of broad culture, and for several years preceptress 
of the Napa Collegiate Inatitute ; Miss Brigham of the Boston Uni- 
versity, and formerly in the Koxbury High School ; and Dr. Brown, 
late superintendent of Ohio. No high school in the country has a 
stronger corps of teachers. 


INDIANA, 

W. R. Snyder has been reélected superintendent of the Muncie 

hools. 

Prof. J. M. Rand has resigned his position at Hanover College. 

The sixty-first commencement at the State University was un- 
usually interesting this year. There were forty-eight members in 
the graduating class. 

Supt. J. H. Martin, for many years in charge of the Madison 
schools, has been unanimously chosen to the presidency of Moore’s 
Hill College. 

John C. Barrett has been elected principal of the Muncie High 
School. Mr. Barrett has been doing post graduate work at Earl- 
ham during the past year. 

Purdue University had twenty-nine graduates this year, ten of 
whom were women. Sixty-eight counties of the state were repre- 
sented in this school during the session of 1889-90. 

F. D. Churchill, of Aurora, has been elected superintendent of 
the Madison schools. 

There are eighty pupils enrolled at White’s Manual Labor Inati- 
tute, the Indian school, near Wabash. 

Robert F. Evans, a graduate of Hanover and of the State Normal, 
has been chosen to the principalship of the Madison High School. 

The recent death of Dr. R. T. Brown of Indianapolis removes 
from the educational forces of the state one of its most honored 
members. Dr. Brown taught science for a number of years in what 
is now Butler University, held the office of president of the State 
Teachers’ Association for one term, was the author of a textbook 
of wide circulation on the subject of physiology, and held until 
recently a position in the faculty of the State Medical College. He 
was especially interested in encouraging young people to make use 
of every opportunity for the acquisition of knowledge. 

ILLINOIS, 
State Editor, J. A. MBROBR, Peoria. 

During the past two years Galesburg has conducted a manual 
training department in connection with the high school, work being 
done in a spacious and well lighted loft in the high school building. 
On May 30 and 31 an exhibit was made of the products of this de- 
partment, including not only carefully graded exercises, covering 
the simple principles of construction in wood, but also the applica- 
tion of these principles in the making of quite a variety of useful 
articles by pupils of the junior and middle classes. These ele- 
mentary exercises consist of planing pieces of wood having flat, 
triangular, hexagonal, and octagonal sections, gauging to definite 
dimensions; cross-cut and rip sawing; simple turning and boring 
for the junior boys, and different kinds of mortise and tenon 
joints and more difficult turning exercises for the middle class 
boys. These pieces were very carefully arranged in proper 
sequence, so that a visitor could easily mark the progress of 
the work from the simple to the more diflicult exercises, and 
easily observe the introduction of new principles. In applying 
the principles to the construction of articles for use, the boys 
produced with excellent workmanship a variety of book-cases 
of various sizes and styles, cabinets, writing-desks, step-ladders, 
etc. An especial feature of the work, and one which is in itself a 
strong recommendation for manual training work in the high 
school, was the construction of a variety of appliances for illus- 
trating the principles of physics. A large part of the apparatus 
used in this department is made by the boys in the manual training 
department. he shop work at Galesburg is under the direction 
of Mr. G. H. Bridge, who has for many years supervised penman- 
ship and drawing in the schools. Although he has never had any 
special training for this work, he has a natural taste for it, and by 
the most careful home study has made himself a better teacher of 
the subject than many graduates of manual training schools. The 
expressions of citizens who inspected the work, as well as the 
opinion of Superintendent Steele, who has given it every encourage- 
ment, seem to indicate that, so far as Galesburg is concerned, 
manual training has established itself as an integral part of the 
high school work. 

City Superintendents Snider of Freeport and Chambers of 
Pontiac retire from their positions at the close of the present year. 

The Decatur High School graduated a class of thirty-six on the 
Sth of June. Prof. Walter Edwards, son of the state superin- 
tendent, is the principal. 

The Ottawa Township High School graduated a class of twenty- 
six, Prof. J. O. Lestie principal. 

The Dwight High School graduated a class of six; Prof. H. D, 
re, late president of the Illinois Teachers’ and Papils’ Reading 

"The Sheffield High School grad ted a cl 

e Sheftie igh School graduated a class of six you i 
on the 20th of May. J. L. Robertson is the siecle evan 

Mrs. Mary Emery, for twelve years county superintendent of 
Peoria County, will retire from office at the close of the present 
is, if will allow it. 

© prospect for a large attendance from Illinois upon th 
National Association is good. Most of the teachers will aie re 
C. B. & Q. route, the official one for the state. This road is pre- 
Sereh Raymoed oil 

iss Sarah E. Raymond will continue in cha i 
ington schools another year. 


MARYLAND, 


The Baltimore Public School Teachers’ Association met June 14 
when all of the present officers were reclected for the ensuing year. 
The lecture course given this year has met with much favor, and 
the old officers were reélected that they might arrange more exten- 


Vice-Presidents—Robert C. MeGinn and Susie S. 
Bouldin; Secretary—Albert T. King; Correspondiny Secretary— 
Masy A. Joyce; Treasurer—Julius G. Miller ; Executive Cramster 
A. Newton Ebaugh, G. Emory Morgan, Marshal Stitely, John F. 
Arthur, Wilbur F. Smith, Miss A. Sappington, Miss Scott, Miss 
Sollers, Miss L. A. Ennis. 

~— the last meeting of the State Board of Education, in May, a. 
E. B. Prettyman was elested principal of State Normal School an 

ex-officio state superintendent of schools, in place of Prof. M.A. 


Newell. 
At the State Association, to be held at Bay Ridge, July 8, », and 
10, the following program will be rendered : . 

s _—Address of Welcome. by Jno. C. Bannon, Examiner, Anne 
anaes. Response. by Prof. M. A. Newell, State Normal School. 
Inaugural Address, by President Wm. H. Dashiell, Princess Anne. 

Paper: Elementary Science Teaching in the Public Schools, by Prof. 
Henry A. Wise, Supt. of Instruction, Baltimore. Discussion, by Prof. 
Wm. H. Zimmerman, Agricultural College; Jno. F. Arthur, Prin. M. 
G. School, No. 8, Baltimore; A. Training School, 
Baltimore; H. G. Weimer, Fxaminer, Cumberland. 

“ifternoon.— Paper: The Study of English in Our Public Schools, by 
Thomas Fell, Ph.D. LL.D., Prest. St. John’s College. Discussion, by 
P. A. Whitmer, Examiner, Hagerstown; Wilbur F. Smith, Prin. KE. G. 
School, No. 5, Baltimore; Rev. Jno. Squier. Examiner, Cecil Co. ; 
H. B. Gwynn, M.D., M. G. School No. 1, Baltimore. : 

Wednesday. — Paper: The Seven Gifts of Froebel, by Prof. Samuel 
J. Fort, M. 


Basil Sollers; 


strate portions of the system with a class of fifteen children. 

Paper: Manual Training in the Public Schools, by Prof. Jno. D. 
Ford, Prin. Manual Training School, Baltimore. Discussion, by Prof. 
Jas. F. Kimler, Prin. High School, Williamsport; Jno. D. Worthington, 
Examiner, Hartford Co.; S.A. Cremen, Prin, M. G. School, No. 5, 
Baltimore; Geo. R. Stottlemeyer, Wolfsville, Frederick Co. 

Afternoon.— Paper: The Small Attendance in the Public Schools. 
Whose the Fault? by F. M. Perry, Newburg. Discussion, by Dr Jas. 
L. Bryan, Examiner, Cambridge; T. H. Spence, Snow Hill; Basil 
Sollers, Prin. M. G. School No. 9, Baltimore; T. A. Poffenberger, 


Hagerstown. 
hursday.—Paper: The Art of Questioning, by Prof. E.D. Murdaugh, 

Prin. High School, Easton, Discussion, Alexander Chaplain, Easton ; 
Chas. 8. Richardson, Girdletree. 

Paper: Lessons on Words, by Rev. Jas. W. Reese, A.M., Ph.D., 
Western Md. College. Discussion. 

Report: Reading Circle, by Mrs. Charlotte Newell, Secretary. : 

Paper: Reading Circle, by Jacob Goodman, Prin. M. G. School, No. 
10, Baltimore. 

Paper: The State in Relation to Education, by Prof. Wm. L. Avis, 
Prin. High School, Middletown. Discussion, oy c. J. Purnell, Ex- 
aminer, Worcester Co.; Glenn H. Worthington, Examiner, Frederick 
Co.; Wm. Hinebaugh, Examiner, Garrett Co.; Rev. James H. Turner, 
Prin. Lutherville Seminary. ‘ 
The Committee has prepared the following subjects for voluntary 
discussion to be presented to the Association by the President when- 
ever eircumstances will permit: Purpose and Character of Normal 
Schools: The Relation o ae to Teachers and Pupils; 
How to Teach Composition to Beginners; The Teacher’s Greatest Hin- 
drances and Their Remedies ; The Relation of Theory to Skill; The 
Teachers’ Work Outside the School-room; The Public School System, 
its Strength and Weakness; What Can the School do to Promote 
Patriotism ? Who is the Successful Teacher? Higher Education of 
Girls; Condition and Needs of Our School System; Music in the 
Schools; Is Teaching a Profession’? Raising the Standard of the 
Rural Schools; School Visitation; Good Results of Grading the County 
Schools ; What the County Institute Should Be, and Should Not Be; 
red Can Our Schools Prepare Our Pupils to Become Law.abidivg 
Citizens? 


MISSOURI, 


The twenty-ninth annual session of the Missouri State Teachers’ 
Association will be held at Sweet Springs, Jane 26, 27, and 28. 


COLLEGE AND HIGH SCHOOL DEPARTMENT. 

Thursday.— Before and after Leaving the High School, Eugene E. Dodd, 
Carthage. Discussion—H. E. DuBois, Trenten; J. A. West Plains. 

Reporta vs. Compliments, J. S. Kendall Glasgow. Discussion—H. T. 
Baird, Clinton; R. B. Simonse: , Louisiana; and others. 
Friday.—How Retain the Boys in the High School? Miss Anna L, Clark, 
Nevada. Discussion—George Cook, Marshall; D. E. Cloyd, Moberly. 
The Old and the New. John Whitaker, Weaubleau. Discussion—An- 
thony Haynes, Boonville; F. C. Miller, Aurora. 
The Unwritten Textbook, Dr. C. C. Wood, Neosho. Discussion — R. E. 
Downing, Huntsville; W, W, Griffith, Chillicothe, 
Setuecey: Relation of the High School to the College, F. A. Hall, 
Springfield. Discussion—Chas. R. Clapp, Hannibal: J. A. Lanius, Palmyra. 
Specialization of High School Work, G. B. Morrison. Kansas City. Dis. 
cussion--T, Berry Smith, Fayette; J. D. Blanton, Lexington. 
The Uses of Forgotten Knowledge, J. I. Nelson, Kirkeville. 
Henry Voshal!, Warrenton; A. L. Whitaker, Kirkwood. 


GRADED AND COUNTRY SCHOOL DEPARTMENT. 


Discussion- 


Thursday. — Repression vs. Discipline, D. T. Gentry, Kirksville. Discus- 
sion—Jas. K. Pool, Centralia; A. L. Morrow, Norborne. 
H. Beard, Maryville. Discussion- 


Articulated Courses of wf E. J. 
Boek), J. ark, Liberty; and others. 
riday— Work and Overwork, Miss Mamie Stewart, Carthage. Diseu 
W. D. Christian, Paris; 8. T, Vaughan, Monroe City. 
Methods and Habits, J.N. Patrick, St. Louis. Discussion—R. E. Oldham 
Jefferson City; C. B. Reynolds, Clinton. ; 
Criteria of Methods, J. U. Barnard, Cape Girardeau. 
Lynch, Mountain Grove; and others. 
Saturday—Genius in the S8choolroom, T. E. Spencer, Marshall, 
sion—H. F. Triplett, Sweet Springs; B. F. Duncan, Maryville. 
Growth, A. E. Wardner, Macon City. Discussion —B: F. Pettus, Warrens- 
burg; B, Brookfield; and others. 
es pons of Parents to the School work, F. W, Ploger, B 
Discussion—J. H. Grove, Liberty; B. G. Shackleford, Richmond, epee 
GENERAL DEPARTMENT. 
Thursday, A. M.— Annual address by Hon. W. T. 
sioner of Education. 
Afternoon.—School Incentives, L. M. McCartney, Hannibal. 
R. D. Shannon, W. F. Bahiman, Independence. 
, Supplementary teading F.D. Tharpe, Kansas City. Discussion—W. E 
Coleman, Jefferson City; J. 8. Stokes, Columbia; and others. : 
Evening.—A Plea for the Children, Henning W. Prentias, St -Louis. 
Friday, P. M.—The Miasion of Manual! Training, C.M. Woodward. St. Louis 
Dipoussion J. P. Blanton, Kirksville; R. C. Norton, Cape Girardeau; and 
Missouri School of Methods, L. EK. Wolfe, Moberly. 
Evening. Headlights, J. M. Greenwood, Kansas City. 
Saturday.—I\deals and Actuals, J. M. White, Carthage. 
Hawkins, Nevada; I. 1. Cammack, Kansas City, 
The Philosophy of a Course of Study. A. J. Smith, Sedalia. 
Ww, T. Carrington, Springfield; Geo, L. Osborne, Warrensburg. 
Evening.—A Winter in Bome, M. M. Fisher, Columbia. 
OFFICERS OF THE SOCIBTY. 
President—W. D. Dobson, Carrollton. Vice Presidentse—L. E. W 
berly; J. M. White, Cartha, e; C.J. Roehl, Charleston: i. A. White 
City. Secretary—W. H. Martin, Harrisonville. Assistant Secretary Mise 
Lizzie Allen, Harrisonville. uilroad Secretary—C. H. Dutcher, Warrens 
burg. Treasurer—T. Berry Smith. Fayette. Chairman of Teachers’ Bi ves 
"Wy Haynes, Chairman Missouri School of Met! do—Geo. 
se 0rne, arrensburg; Secr L. E. W rly; 
The commencement of the Warrensburg Normal School occurred 
June 12. There were (4 graduates from the two years’ course and 
6 from the four years’ course, During the year there have been 
744 students enrolled in the normal department and 108 in the 
practice department, making a total of 852 for the year. President 
Geo. L. Osborne reports this the most flourishing of the twenty 
years during which the school has been in existence. 
Supt. L. E. Wolfe of Moberly is the Democratic nominee for 
state oteetent of schools. His election is a foregone conclu- 
ry r. Wolfe is a good man for the office, and will make him- 
self felt throughout the state as an organizer and executive officer. 


MONTANA, 
State Editor, R. G. YounG, Helena- 
entire corps of teachers at Miles City has been reélected 
sept a place in the faculty of Montana Uni i i 
Helt is to return to her home in 
Owing to lack of funds caused by a minimum school tax levy for 


th 
poo pat two years, but very few of the country echools are now in 


Discussion—W. H. 


Discus. 


Harris, U. 8S. Commia- 


Discussion— 


Discussion—W. J. 


Discussion 


sive courses for the coming year. The officers are: President— 


Miss Louisa Cooley, superintendent of Custer County schools, is 


., Supt. Font Hill Institute, Ellicott City. After the paper 
has been read, Miss Weite and Miss Beatty, of Baltimore, will demon- 


now serving her third term, to the satisfaction of all who have the 
interest of the schools at heart. 

Miles City School was to close its regular session May 330, bot 
was abruptly closed on the 26th, by the appearance of scarlet fever 
in the family of Professor Templeton, superintendent, to which sey. 
eral of the teachers had been unconsciously exposed. ' 

Custer County Teachers’ Institute will be held in Miles City the 
last of August. Examination following regular institute work. 

‘A number of first-class teachers will represent Eastern Montana 


at the N. E. A. ‘ . 
f Montana University has come to our table, 
The prospectus 0 pils their choice of the following courses 


instituti ill offer pu 0 of | 
four years; Latin Scientific, four years; 
lege Preparatory,—Classical Course,—three years; College Pre- 


ry,— Latin Scientifie,—three years; English Normal Course, 

Commercial Course, of the 
university is as follows: F. P. Tower, D.U., presi osophy ; 
J. C. Templeton, B.S., science and mathematics; G. M. Ryder, 
B.D., ancient languages ; Olin F. Tower, A.B., German, history, 
end phonography ; Miss Lala Holmes, assistant in mathematics ; 
Mrs. J. C. Templeton, preceptress ; Mrs. G. M. Ryder, matron, 
In addition to the above there is @ strong corps of teachers in the 

epartment. — 
mi sae Dawson County, will have a lady principal next year, 
Mr. Manual having resigned his position to enter college. Miss 
Lacy, first assistant school, 

illings will have a lady principal nex 

Sberties District will build a $5,000 schoolhouse this summer, 
It will be ready for occupancy September |. . 

Anaconda will build two schoolhouses this sammer. A. high 
school will be established. This growing city has a most excellent 
system of schools. A. L. Stone is the popular superintendent. 

Professor Hamilton has been reélected superintendent of the 

issoula City schools. 
o> heals closed May 23d. Professor Harmon will remain 
in charge of the schools next year. 

The aa corps of teachers at White Sulphur Springs has been 
reélected for the ensuing year. . 

Helena’s corps of teachers for next year will number forty. 
Special teachers are employed in music, writing, and drawing. 
The high school has besn reorganized, and now has a four years’ 
classical course, four years’ English course, and a two years’ busi- 
ness course. Superintendent Young has been reclected for two 
years. 

MINNESOTA. 
State Editor, V. G@. CURTIS, Winona. 

The most successful, interesting, and instructive institute ever 
held in Lae qui Parle County was conducted at Madison, during 
the second week in May, by Professors Knepper and Shepard. 
Superintendent Wilson of Rice County delivered a very interesting 
lecture on ‘‘ Jamaica and its Vegetatiou,’’ and Prof. Sanford 
Niles, author of Niles’ geographies and Niles’ U. S. History, gave 
several talks on those subjects on which he is a recognized authority. 
At the closing session of this institate, County Superintendent 
Cooper received from the leading citizens and teachers of the county 
a magnificent gold watch as a token of the high regard in which he 
is held. The presentation speech was made by Principal J. 'T. 
Hammat of the Madison School, and Superintendent Cooper, 
though quite overcome with surprise, made a suitable and touching 
response, 

Rice County Institute was held at Faribault, commencing on 
Monday, April 27, and continuing through the week. One hundred 
and sixty teachers were enrolled. The institute was in eharge of 
Professor Hyde of St. Cloud, assisted by Professors Knepper and 
Pendergast. State Superintendent Kiehle was present and addressed 
the teachers, and Dr. L. B. Sperry gave his instructive lecture on 
“ The Brain and Nervous System.’’ 

Prof. J. E. Manchester has been elected to the principalship of 
the public schools of Alexandria. He has been for the past five 
years principal of the schools at Blue Earth City, and is an efficient 
teacher. 

The members of the State Normal Board held a meeting at St. 
Paul on Monday, June 2, and reélected Presidents Shepard, Sear- 
ing, and Lord as presidents of the normal schools for the ensuing 
year at Winona, Mankato, and Moorhead, respectively. The fac- 
ulties of these schools were also reélected, but no action was taken 
in regard to the presidency nor faculty, at St. Cloud, 

_ The Board of University Kegents met at the Governor’s rooms, 
in the State Capitol, on Saturday, May 31. President Sibley and 
Regents Northrop, Pillsbury, Kiehle, Emory, Leggett, and Mahoney 
being present. The lists of graduates were presented by the vari- 
ous faculties and approved by the board. Prof. W. A. Pike was 
elected dean of the College of Mechanical Arts; Prof. J. H. Barr. 
professor of mechanical engineering; Prof. W. A. Hoag, professor 
of civil engineering. Prof. W. M. Hayes was elected to a professor- 
ship in the College of Agriculture; Dr. E. Suddeth was elected to 
fill the chair of pathology in the College of Dentistry, in place of 
Dr. L. D. Leonard, resigned. Dr. Suddeth is from Philadelphia, 
and has a national reputation. In view of the fact that the Hon. 
J. 5. Pillsbury has devoted many years of his life to advancing the 
interests of the State University at great cost to himself, and has 
crowned the noble sacrifice by making the University the magnifi- 
cent gift of $150,000 for the completion of Science (now Pillsbury) 
Hall, it was eminently fitting that the Board of Regents should 
take the action they did at this meeting, in ordering a life-size por- 
trait of Governor Pillsbury, to be placed in the elegant temple of 
learning which was erected by his generosity. 

4 The public schools of Stillwater closed on Thursday, May ~'’. 
The high school commencement exercises were held in the Opera 
House on Monday evening, June 2. The graduating class num- 
bered sixteen,—fifteen young ladies and one lonely young gentle- 
man,—the largest class that has graduated since the organization 
of the high school. Superintendent Wilson is an efficient educator, 
and he has brought the schools of Stillwater to the front rank. 

‘ The closing exercises of the School for the Deaf took place at 
Faribault, Jane 3. The poems and orations were given in finger 
speech, but were of a most interesting character. Music was re- 
dered by pupils from the School for the Blind. Governor Merriam 
was in attendance, and presented the diplomas. 


SOUTH DAKOTA, 


The Minnehaha County Association met at East Sioux Falls, 
May 1. Papers were presented by A. Olson, Miss Hattie 1 
Cook, Mins Rosina Palmer, on Language Devices, A. G. Risby 0” 
School Prizes; Professor McClellan, J. B. Ellsworth, and E. W. 
Woody on the ‘‘ New Education—Is it Better than the Old ?”’ 
=x held at the county 
» Sioux Falls. is being the last opportunity for 
teachers to qualify themselves before 


For 4 State NorMAL Scuoon. The president has asked 
us to recommend a Professor of Natural Sciences, and one ° 


Mathematics. —Normal training desirable. Address, TEACHERS’ 
O-OPERATIVE ASSOCIATION, 70 Dearborn St., Chicago. 
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NEW ENGLAND. 
MAINE. 


Rockland has secured Mr. J. W. Mitchell as 
grammar school principal. Mr. Mitchell is a grad- 
uate of the Bridgewater (Mass. ) Normal School. 

NEW HAMPSHIRE, 


Rev. Frank G. Clark, formerly of Medford, 
Mass., delivered the annual sermon to the grad- 
uates of the New Hampshire State Normal School 
on Sunday, the 15th inst., at Plymouth. The 
graduating class numbered twenty-two. 

The graduating class of the Manchester High 
School numbers thirty-two, of whom nine will go 
oo and five of them to the scientific 
school. 


Wm. E. Buck has bsen reélected superintendent | 0 


of schools at Manchester, and his salary fixed 
at $2,000. 


VERMONT, 


Vermont Academy celebrates its fourteenth an- 
niversary, June 22 to 26. Rev. Henry Crocker of 
Fairfax delivers the baccalaureate sermon Sunday. 
Monday a missionary address will be delivered by 
Dr. W. S. McKenzie of Boston. Tuesday is occu- 
pied by the public examinations and an address by 
Rey. L. C. Barnes of Newton Center, Mass. Wed- 
nesday afternoon is occupied by the alumni meet- 
ing, with an anniversary concert in| the evening. 
Thursday is commencement day. 

The Orleans County Educational Institute will 
hold its semi-annual meeting in Derby, July 1. 
An interesting program has been prepared. 

MASSACHUSETTS. 


Boston. — The graduating exercises of the 
Chauncy Hall class of kindergarten teachers, 
under the charge of Miss Lucy Wheelock, was 
held on Wednesday, a. m., June 18. The pro- 
gram was of special interest, including songs, les- 
sons, games, and essays, by the graduates. The 
graduating class numbered 21, one each from 
Montreal (Can.), New Hampshire, North Caro- 
lina, Mississippi, and Tennessee, and the balance 
from Massachusetts, Ur. Alex. McKenzie of 
Cambridge made an interesting address, and con- 
ferred the diplomas. Brief addresses were made 
by Geo. A. Walton of the state board of education 
of Massachusetts, Mrs. Fifield of the school board, 
Boston, and W. E. Sheldon of the AMERICAN 
TEACHER. 

Merton Leonard has succeeded Mr. J. Q. Litch- 
field in Easton. Mr. J. Q. Litchfield has accepted 
an offer to teach in Hingham. 

Miss Brassill is to be succeeded as assistant in 
the Bridgewater Normal School by Mr. H. P. 
Shaw. 

Mr. Chas. Price is teaching in South Dennis. 

North Carver has secured the services of Miss 
Helen G. Cutler. Miss Cutler is a graduate of 
the Bridgewater Normal School, class of ’90. - 

The Bridgewater School Committee have en- 
gaged L. F. McKinney as principal of the high 
school, in place of Mr. Rich, resigned. 

The Bridgewater Normal School completes its 
fiftieth year on Aug. 31, 1890. It has been de- 
cided to combine the semi-centennial celebration 
with the biennial convention on Thursday, Aug. 
28. Arrangements are being made for a grand 
reunion of all who have attended the school. An 
address will be given by Hon. Richard Edwards, 
LL.D. (seventeenth class), superintendent of pub- 
lic instruction, Illinois, on ‘‘ Fifty Years of Nor- 
mal Schools,’”’ and an historical address by Prin. 
A. G. Boyden. The usual biennial dinner will be 
followed by speeches from a large number of 
alumni and alumnz, 

Ground has been broken at Groton for a new 
building for Groton Academy, of which institution 
Kev. Endicott Peabody isthe principal. The new 
building is to cost not far from $150,000. 

Chicopee is to build a new union high school 
building, at a cost of $18,000. 

Mr. Everett A. Thompson, who died at North 
Woburn, Tuesday, was classical teacher in the 
Springfield High School from 1876 to 1884, retir- 
ing the latter year on account of ill-health. He 
was the son of Rev. Leander Thompson, and was 
born at South Hadley, March 28, 1847. 

The Somerville Journal is printing each week a 


THE TEACHERS’ CO-OPERATIVE ASSOCIA- 
TION, of Chicago, 70 Dearborn street, has been 
asked to recommend a drawing master for a large 
Eastern Academy. Salary, $1800. One of the 
best schools of the East. rite them. 


series of articles on the schools of that city. Each 
article is accompanied by an excellent portrait of 
the principal. ose who have been thus honored 
are Prins. G. A. Southworth of the Prescott School, 
John S. Hayes of the Forster, Herbert Morse of 
the Luther V. Bell, Miss Wendell of the Morse, 
and Harry F. Hathaway of the Lincoln. 


RHODE ISLAND. 

The Point Street Grammar School, Providence, 
—J. M. Sawin, principal,—had at its flag-raising 
an allegory, by Miss Abbie M. Harvey, which 
proved to be one of the most attractive exercises 


of the season. 

CONNECTICUT. 
sempre new schoolhouse is to be finished by 
et. 15, 


The annual exercises of Wesleyan University 
occur June 22-25. Monday is class day; Tuesday 
is devoted to reunions and annual meetings of fra- 
ternities ; and Wednesday is commencement. 


GENERAL EPITOME. 


[From June 9 to June 15, inclusive.) 
— Earthquake shock at Toledo, O. 
— General political amnesty in Spain proposed. 
— Terrible fire in Omaha; $150,000 damages. 
a — Another attempt made upon the life of the 
zar. ‘ 
— A fear of starvation common in many parts 


of 

— Costa Rica conditionally agrees to the Cen- 
tral American Union. 

— The king of Sweden requested to appoint a 
chief judge for Samoa. 

— Eulogies on the late Samuel J. Randall pro- 
nounced in the House. 

— Preparations have been made to lay a cable 
between Halifax and Bermuda. 

— The old Blue Laws are being enforced in 
Biddeford, Me., against bakers and milkmen. 

— Houses wrecked and many persons seriously 
injured during the anti-Semitic riot in Lithuania. 

— Cloudburst in Kentucky does great damage ; 
dwellings swept away, trains wrecked, and several 
deaths. 
— Chinese to the number of 180 have been cor- 
raled in Mexico to prevent them from crossing the 
line into the U. S. 

— National Convention of the Christian En- 
deavor Societies in session at St. Louis; 4,500 del- 
egates from 660,000 members. 


TEACHERS’ MEETINGS. 


June 25, Kentucky State Asso., Frankfort. 

June 26-28, Missouri State Asso., Sweet Springs. 
June 24-27, Texas State Asso., Galveston. 
July h-3, Oregon State Association, at Salem. 
July 1-3, Tenn. State Teachers’ Asso., Memphis. 
July 1-3, W. Virginia State Asso., Moundaville. 
July 1-4, Ohio State Teachers’ Asso., Lakeside. 
July 7-9, N. Y. State Teachers’ Asao., Saratoga. 
July 7-10, Amer. Ins. of Instr., Saratoga, N. Y. 
July 8, Amer. Philological Asso., Norwich, Conn. 
July 8-11, N. Y. Regents’ Convocation, Albany. 
July 8-10, Penn. State Asso., Mauch Chunk. 
July,8-10, Maryland State Asso., Bay Ridge. 
July 8-11, National Educational Assoc., St. Paul. 


FOR SEASICKNESS 
USE HORSFORD’S ACID PHOSPHATE, 
Dr. W. W. BLACKMAN, Brooklyn, N.Y., says: 
“TIT am very much pleased with it in seasickness. 
Several cases have been brought to my attention where 
it afforded prompt and entire relie/.”’ 


For MONTHS in many papers there was an 
advertisement by THE TEACHERS’ Co-OPERA- 
TIVE ASSOCIATION, of Chicago, for a Latin Pro- 
fessor for the leading University of the West. 
Daring all these months only three answers were 
received to this advertisement. These three men 
were nominated, and one has just been elected. 
See announcement ina short time. This is the 
best position in many ways ever filled by a teach- 
ers’ agency. The man elected did not even know 
his name had been presented, till he received the 
formal offer. It will pay you to learn of The 


Teachers’ Codperative Association, of Chicago. 


UMMER SCHOOL OF ELOCUTION, 


Grimsby Park, 


25 Miles West of Niagara Falls. 


READING, 
RECITATION, 


VOICE CULTURE, 
EXTEMPORE SPEECH, 


ULY 7th 


Aug. 15th 


EFFECTIVE ORATORY, 
PEDAGOGICAL COURSE, 


Ontario, 


TRAINING OF BODY FOR VISIBLE EXPRESSION. 


Mind Culture the great feature. 


Practical for All, 


Special Bates for Board.. 


Address 


NATIONAL SCHOOL OF ELOCUTION AND ORATORY, 


SILAS 8S. NEFF, Principal, 


1124 Arch Street, PHILADELPHIA. 


The Sauveur Summer 


School of Languages. 


(Removed from Amherst, Mass., and Oswego, N. Y., to Burlington, Vt.) 


FIFTEENTH SESSION: 
July 9th to Aug. 19th. 


“The Sauveur myer Betoost of Languages has come to bea recognized factor in the educational 


Work of this country.” — 


For Board and Rooms address 
Miss H. L. BurRitTT, Burlington, Vt. 


For Catalogues of the School, and Circulars of Dr. Sauveur’s Educational Works, address 
cow Dr. L. SAUVEUR, Copley Terrace, Roxbury, Boston, Mass. 


CANADIAN PACIFIC RAILWAY 


NATIONAL EDUCATIONAL ASSOCIATION, 


St. Paul, Minn., July 4--i1, 1890. 


BOSTON, JUNE 13TH, 18go. 
To Members of the National Educational Association 
and their Friends residing in New England: 


HE CANADIAN PACIFIC RAILWAY extends a cordial invitation to all members or friends 
of the National Educational Association residing in New England, who propose attending the 

Annual Meeting at St. Paul, Minnesota, in July next, to travel over one or more of its many routes 

to and from the point of meeting. 

Following are the most attractive routes offered by the Canadian Pacific, with brief descriptive 


notes of same. 
ROUTE 1.— Rate from Boston, $31.50. 


Canadian Pacific Railway to Sault Ste. Marie. » 
Minneapolis, St. Paul & S, S. Marie Railway to St. Paul. Return ty same route, 


DESCRIPTION.—From Boston to Montreal, a delightful trip over the Montreal & Boston 
Air Line by way of Lowell, Nashua, Manchester, Plymouth, etc., etc., through a charmingly diver- 
sified landscape, with visions of the famous White Mountains and lovely lakes and streams by the way, 
including Lakes Winnipesaukee and Memphremagog, and the popular summer resort of Newport, 
Vt., upon the shore of the latter; thence by way of St. Johns in the Province of Quebec, to the noble 
St. Lawrence River, which is crossed by way of the Canadian Pacific’s immense steel cantilever 
bridge, immediately above the head of the celebrated Lachine Rapids, and thence onward to the 
Commercial Metropolis of Canada—the city of Montreal,—where a few hours are allowed, both 
going and returning, to enable passengers to inspect the stately churches and business buildings, the 
mountain park, and others of the many attractive features of this beautiful city. From Montreal via 
Ottawa, the capital city of the Dominion, and the Upper Ottawa Valley and Sudbury, to lovely 
Sault Ste. Marie, with its wonderful rapids, canals, and locks, and Great International Railway Bridge. 
From Sault Ste. Marie, via the Minneapolis, St. Paul & Sault Ste. Marie Railway, through the 
picturesque wilds of Northern Michigan, Wisconsin, and Minnesota to St. Paul, 

By this route, through sleeping-car (from Boston to St. Paul without change) leaves Boston & 
Lowell station, week days and Sundays, at 700 Pp, M. Meals are served in the Canadian Pacific’s 
famous dining-cars—unsurpassed in America. 


ROUTE 2.——Rate from Boston, $31.50. 


Canadian Pacific Railway to Sault Ste. Marie. ) 
Duluth S. S. & Atlantic Railway to Duluth. Return by same route, 
Great Northern Railway to St. Paul. ) 


DESCRIPTION,—Same as route 1 from Boston to Sault Ste. Marie. Thence by Duluth, 
South Shore& A tlantic Railway, through the mining region of the rugged South Shore of Lake Supe- 
rior, by way of Marquette to Duluth; thence, over the Eastern Minnesota Division of the Great 
Northern Line to St. Paul. Through connections made by train leaving Boston at 7.@0 Pp. M., from 
Boston & Lowell station, 


ROUTE 3.— Rate from Boston, $31.50. 


Canadian Pacific Railway to Detroit.) 
Wabash Railroad to Chicago. ) 


DESCRIPTION.—Same as route 1 to Montreal. Thence, by the Canadian Pacific, through the 
rich farming region of the Province of Ontario, to the cities of Toronto and London. From London, 
over the newly-opened extension of the Canadian Pacific, to Windsor, on the Detroit River; across 
the river by ferry to the charming city of Detroit, and thence westward, via the Wabash system, 
across portions of the States of Michigan, Ohio, Indiana, and Illinois to Chicago, and thence by rail 
to St. Paul. Through connections made by train leaving Boston at 9.00 A. M. week days, from 


Boston & Lowel! station. 
TICKETS. 


Tickets will be on sale June 26th to July 4th, and will be good to return to original starting- 
peint until July 17th, inclusive, and by arrangements at St. Paul the limit may be extended to Sept. 
30, as follows : 

“ A joint agency of the St. Paul terminal lines will be established for the receipt and deposit of 
tickets, for the benefit of those who do not wish to return from St. Paul prior to July 15th. The 
oftice will be open for the receipt of tickets from July 5th to 1§th. Any one presenting his 
ticket for deposit will be handed an envelupe, on which he will write his name and destnation of his 
ticket. He will then be handed a receipt card, bearing the same consecutive number, which will 
state on back location of office at which the ticket is to be reclaimed. When calling for his ticket, 
he will, in the presence of the agent holding his ticket, write his name and the destination of the 
ticket on the card. If the matter and handwriting agree with the original endorsement on envelope, 
he will be given his ticket, with certificate issued over the signature of the Joint Agent, authorizing 
accepta"ce of ticket described for continuous passage to destination, not later than September 3oth, 
after sai.ze has been stamped and witnessed (on or Tahere September 25th) by Agent of line named 
therein. In every instance there must be personal delivery and personal reclamation, No tickets 
will be delivered by mail or express.” 


BOSTON TO ST. PAUL AND RETURN, $31.50. 


THE CANADIAN PACIFIC RAILWAY Is THE ONLY LINE RUNNING PALACE SLEEPING 
Cars BOSTON to ST. PAUL Anpb tHE DINING CAR ROUTE. 


WESTERN TOURS. 


In addition to the many tours westward which will be offered by other lines running out of St. 
Paul, the Canadian Paciffc Railway call special attention to the following :— 


To Banff and the Great Glacier, and Return, $45.00. 
To Banff, the Great Glacier, the Pacific Coast, and Return, $80.00. 
To Banff, the Great Glacier, the Pacific Coast, Alaska, and Return, $175.00. 


No other line of railway in the world can truly boast of such magnificent scenery as marks the 
line of the Canadian Pacific for 650 miles, for the like of it is not known. From the moment the 
tourist reaches the Rockies until the last of the five stupendous mountain ranges crowded within the 
boundaries of British Columbia is crossed, he is in the awe-inspiring presence of nature’s most 
sublime works—not seen at a distance, but towering in glorious majesty of snow-capped pinnacles 
directly above the rails, or yawning in awful chasms below the toiling train as it follows its daring 
course along the dizzy rock shelves or across triumphs of modern bridging in steel. These tours 
through all or part of the western mountains, mean more than a railway journey in luxuriously 
appointed coaches—they are pilgrimages through marvel-land, bringing the traveler face to face 
with nature in her grandest mood, and they will prove a perfect revelation to those unacquainted 
with the marvelous features of this newly opened field for travel. To properly describe the route 
would necessitate writing a large volume, and then but a faint idea would be given of the unrivaled 
panorama of mountains, cafions, gorges, roaring torrents, broad rivers, and mysterious glaciers which 
combine to make the Canadian Pacific the peer of all tourist routes, 

For the special accommodation of their patrons the Company have erected elegant hotels at 
several points among the mountains where the scenery is especially impressive. The first of these 
is at Banff, in the Canadian National Park, a valley elevated 4,500 feet above the sea, and which 
has been truly described as a miracle of the picturesque. Another hotel is at the base of Grand 
Mount Stephen, which towers 8,000 feet above the rails. Yet another is sitaated ina superb valley 
of the Selkirks, and within a few minutes’ walk of the forefoot of that astounding river of ice, the 
famous Great Glacier. Again, in the midst of the ferocious scenery of the Fraser Cajion is another 
snug hostlery, tastefully designed and admirably conducted, as are all the Company’s hotels ; and 
all of these are centers from which an endless variety of delightful excursions may be made. Those 
going through to the Coast, and thence to Alaska, will see all the huge array of five mountain ranges, 
the softer splendor of the lovely Pacific Coast, the interesting cities of Vancouver and Victoria, and 
the unnumbered fiords, glaciers, and other fascinating features of “ Daylight Land.” 


Tickets for the western trips can be purchased at time of starting, and berths secured at GREAT 


Choice of railway routes to St. Paul. 


NORTHERN RAILWAY TICKET OFFICE, 195 East THIRD STREET, ST. PAUL. 
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THE MAGAZINES. 


— The Andover Review for June has four lead- 
ing articles: 1. ‘‘ The Working Population of 
Cities and what the Universities owe them,’’ M. 
I. Swift, E-q. 2. “Shall Episcopacy be Rein- 
stated Rey. C. C. Starbuck. 3. Preteri- 
tion,”’ George A. Strong, Esq. 4. “‘ What is 
Reality ?’’—Part — Pantheistic Theism,”’ 
Rev. F. H. Jobnson. Under * Preterition,’’ the 
author has exposed the monstrous doctrine, as it 
stands in the Creed of the Presbyterian Church 
(and in some Congregational Churches), and 
alludes to the great struggle now going on in that 
charch to eliminate said doctrine from its Confes- 
sion of Faith, or to modify its fearful meaning. 
The wonder is that the doctrine fiads any advocates 
in the light of the closing years of the 19th cent- 
ury. The latest Theological Alarm and the Social 
Value of the Time gained by the Eight-hour 
Movement, are the topics of Editorial Comment. 
** Letters and Life,” by Professor Hardy; “ Bib- 
lical Criticiam,”’ by Professor Potwin; ** Social 
Eoonomics,’’ by Professor Tacker; and Book 
Reviews, as usual. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & 
Co. $4.00 per annum. 


—The Political Science Quarterly for Jane opens 
with a defense of ‘‘ National Sovereignty ”’ in the 
United States, by John A. Jameson, against the 
theories of the *‘ analytical jarists.”” E. I. Renick 


of the Treasury Department discusses the rela- 
tions of *‘ The Controllers and the Courts’’ in the 
settlement of claims against the government; Dr. 
Charles Elliott, writing of ‘‘ The Legislatures 
and the Courts,’’ gives an interesting history of 


| 
the origin and development of the power to declare 
a law ‘aeomeetivatiensl. Prof. R. M. Smith, in a 
timely paper ‘‘Oa Census Methode,”’ shows the 
scientific importance of the census, and suggests 
improvements in the methods of taking it; Pro- 
fessor Seligman contributes the first of a series of 
articles on ** The Taxation of Corporations,’’ con- 
taining an exhaustive review of all the legislation 
on the subject in the United States; and Horace 
White replies to Professor Patten’s criticiem of 
Well’s Recent Economic Changes. There is the 
usual number of reviews and a “ Record of Politi- 
cal Events’’ for the six months ending May 1. 


The Magazine of Art for Jaly has for its front- 
ispiece ‘‘ A Study of Cats,’’ etched after a paint- 
ing of Eugtne Lambert. It is an excellent por- 
trayal of these domestic animals. The special 


etti’s Portraits,—eight in namber,—of Robert | 
Browning (in th'rd paper on Browning). They 
are from the painting by R. Lehmann, made in, 


1889. There is also a photograph of great inter- 
est, of the poet and bis son lounging against the | 
marble pillars of the Palazzo R+zzonico, by the 
side of a canal in Venice, taken by Miss Barclay 
in November, 1889. All students and friends of 
art who desire to keep posted in regard to what 
the Royal Academicians are doing, will read with | 
pleasure and examine the illustrations in Mr. 
Spielman’s paper on Current Art.’’ There are. 
two full-page pictures in this article,—one a por- 
trait of the late Sir Moses Montefiore, the other | 
of E. J. Poynter's “On the Temple Steps.’’| 
There is a full-page picture after the painting by) 
W. Dendy Sadler called ‘* Darby and Joan,’’ and 


The Dutch School.’’ afte 
— Lord Houghton, “ Easter in 
is illustrated by J. Fudleylove, and there are — 
trated papers on ‘* The Work of Morel-Ladeui 
and ** The National Gallery of Ireland. ame. 
gether, this is a particularly attractive number o 
the Magazine of Art. 
pany, 30 cents a number, $3.50 a year. 


Our Day for Jane comes, full of characteristic 
articles of great ability, to our table a little late. 
The articles are as follows: “ New Conspiracies of 
Ultramontanists in Germany,”’ by Robert Fer- 
guson; ‘ National Remedies for Nallification, 
by Speaker Thomas B. Reed of Maine ; ** Perils 
of Promises of Indian Citizenship,” by Mre. 
Tibbles (** Bright Eyes’’); ‘* The Louisiana Lot- 
tery Octopus,’’ by Anthony Comstock ; Life of 
Lord Stratford de Redcliffe,’ by ex-President 


feature of this attractive number is W. M. Ros- Gyrug Hamlin; ‘‘ American Opportunities in} 


Africa, Cannibalism, the Slave Trade, and the 
Rum Traffic in the Congo,” by Rev. Joseph Cook. 
The Book Notices, Questions to Specialists, Vital 
Points of Expert Opinion, and Editorial Notes, are 


. > 88, d | 4 
1870, and photographs taken ia 1687, IOS, on ‘very suggestive on timely topics. Price, $2.50 a 


year; 25 cents a number. Boston: Our Day 


Publishing Company. 

—The American Naturalist is a monthly journal 
devoted to the natural sciences in their widest 
sense, published by Ferris Bros,, Philadelphia, 
Pa., at $400 a year; 40 cents per copy. Hach 
pumber bas about 9 pages of reading, covering 
the departments of geography and travels, geology 
and paleontology, botany, z6logy, embryology, 
microscopy, Archwology, and Echnology, in the 
form of general information on each of these 
departments of sciences. It also gives the pro- 


after Jan Steen. | ceedings of aci 


Cassell Publishing Com-, 


entific societies and the latest scien. 
tific news. The May number bad extend d arti. 
cles on ** The Homologies of the Fins of Fishes,” 
E. D. Cope; ZGlogical Reconnoisance in 
Grand Manan,”’ by J. Walter Fenkes; a ** Record 
of American Zodlogy,”’ by J. 8. Kingsley, and 
‘ Erosive Agents in the Arid Regions,’’ by Ralph 
Tarr, and bas also editorials on National 
| Avademy of Science,’’ ‘* Meeting of Laternationa) 
‘Congress of Geologists,” and an account of the 
lodianapolis Meeting of the American Association 
‘for the Advancement of Science, 


| — Our Little Ones for the month is brimfal of 
‘gunshine and flowers. Children draw sweetness 


from their beloved magazine, as bees draw honey 
from the clover beds. It is a hive of pleasure and 
instruction. Price, 15 cents; subscription, $1.50 
Rassell Pub. Co., Boston. 


MAGAZINES RECEIVED. 

The Century Magazine (Nov. ’89-April ’90) ; price, 

3.50 New ork: The Century Co. 

The North American Review, for June; terms, 5 
ayear. New York: 3 E 14th 8t 

The American Naturalist for May; terms, $4.004 
year. Philadelphia: Ferris Brothers. 

The Politieal Science Quarterly, for June; terms, 
$3 00a year. New York: Ginn & Co. 

Our Day, for June; terms, $2.50 a year. Boston; 
Our Day Pub. Co. 

The Magazine of Art, for July; terms, $3.50 a year. 
New York: Cassell Pub. Co. 


Tue Teacurrs’ Co OPERATIVE Associa. 
TION of Chica has an unusually large demand 
for skilled teachers. It will be of advantage to 
teachers to run their eye over the special positions 
advertised on the second page follow'ng, ander 
eachers’ agencies. 


Some Recent Publications. 


Title. 
Heat as a Form of Energy. . ° ° 
Girls and Women. ° e e 
The Best Klizabethan Plays. ° 
Miss Eaton’s Romance. . ° 


The French Kevolution. 
Adventures iu Equatorial Africa. 
The Mental Faculty. . 
Capital aud Ipterest =. e 
Society lu the Elizabethan Age. . ° ° 
The Caimbridge Bible for Schools and Colleges. . 
Arrows. or the True Aim in Teaching and Study. 
Schoo! Hygiene. ° 
University Education in Ireland. é 
Olid Friends. . ° ° 
A Mauual of Anatomy for Senior Students. e 
Camping aud Camp Out fits, 
The Origin of the Aryans. 
Electricity in Modern Life. 
Physilogo. my avd Expression. 

The Kconomic Basis of Protection. 


. 


Author. Publisher. Price. 
Thurston Houghton, Mifflin, & Co, Bost $1 25 
Thayer Ginn & Co, Beston 1 40 
Allen Doad, Mead, & Co, N Y¥ 1 00 
McCarth Harper & bros, N Y 

Warner Macmillan & Co, N Y ¥0 
Bobm-Bawerk 4 0" 
Hall “ “ 3 oo 
Serrao Lee & Shepard, Boston 1 00 
Beiry AD ¥F Randolph & Co, N Y 1 25 
Cable Chas Scrivoner’s Sons N Y 50 
Ballad A838 Barnes T Co, N Y 

Jenkinson Longmans, Green & Co, N Y 30 
Lang “ “ “ “ 2 00 
Shields Kand. McNally. & Co, Chicago 25 
Taylor Scribner & Weiford, N Y 1 25 
Tevzelmann “ 1 45 
Patten J B Lippincott Co, Phila 1 00 
Mantegazza_ Scribner & Welford, N Y 1 25 


PUBLISHERS’ NOTES. 


City oF Boston.— Public School Teachers. 
Candidates for regular and special certificates of 


qualification to teach in the public day and evening | f 


schools of Boston, will be examined TUESDAY, 
WEDNESDAY AND THURSDAY, AUGUST, 26, 
27 and 28, in the Girls’ High Schoolhouse, West 
Newron St., Boston, The examination will begin 
on Tuesday, at 9 a.m., and on Wednesday and 
Thureday, at 830 a.m. Attendance will be re- 
quired each day. Applicants for special-grade 
certificates to teach French, German, drawing, 
penmanship, phonograpby, sewing, cookery, or 
the kindergarten, will be examined at the same 
time with applicants for regular certificates. All 
that intend to be candidates shov'd send at once 
for a circular containing full information of the 
subjects and requirements of the examination, to 
Barxs, Secretary School Committee. 


THE Misses Laughton, whose success as teach- 
ers of elocution in Maine has been most marked, 
have announced a second summer session for 
pupils in expression, at Barkerville, Lewiston. 


NEW KODAKS 


Seven New Styles and Sizes 


ALL LOADED WITH 


Transparent Films. 


For sale by all Photo, Stock Dealers. 


THE EASTMAN COMPANY, 
Send for Catalogue. Rochester, N. Y- 


Howard M. Ticknor will give his valuable assist- 
ance. There will also be a series of talks valuable 
to every student of the art. 


IMPORTANT.—When visiting New York City, 
save Baggage Express and Carriage Hire, and stop 
atthe GRAND UNION HOTEL, opposite Grand Cen- 


Depot. 

600 Rooms at $1.00 and u 
wards per day. Kuropean plan. Elevators and all 
M. dero Conveniences. 

Restaurants supplied with the best. Horse cars, 
stages, and elevated railroads to all depots. You 
cap live better for less money at the Grand Union 
Hotel than any other first-class hotel in the city, 


Says the Atchison Globe: ‘‘A baby is about the 
only new thing a man can get in his house that 
will not make the rest of his furniture look 
shabby.’’ It is very clear that the man who wrote 
this never had a good healthy baby in his house. — 
Transcript. 


CONSUMPTION SURRLY CURED. 
To THE EpIToR: — 

Please inform your readers that I have a positive 
remedy for above named disease. _ By its timely use 
thousands of popetens cases have been permanently 
cured, I shall glad to send two bottles of my 
remedy FREE to om of your readers who have con- 
sumption, if they will send me their Express and P. 
O. address. Reanectfulily, 

T. A. SLOCUM, M.C., 181 Pear! 8t., New York. 


— Flies want to make spectacles of themeelves 
when they light on a man’s nose. — New Orleans 


WANTED, 


Responsible position in educational publishing or 
school supply house, by energetic and reliable young 
man—now teaching. 

PROFESSOR, JOURNAL OF EDUCATION. 


WANTED, 
By a Principal of successful experience in large 
city schools, a position with a leading book, or 


school-supply house. 
PRINCIPAL, 


JOURNAL OF EDUCATION. 


COURSES FOR TEACHERS 


tion. The WORKINGMAN’S SCHOOL (founded 
and directed by Prot Felix Adler) will open a com- 
plete Normal Department Oct. 1st. 1890 Instrue 
tien will be given iu Manual Training (inelnding 
Mechanical Drawing, Clay, Pasieboard. Wood, 
Metal and Needle Work). Designing, Freeband 
Drawing. Modeling, Kindergarten, Primary Work. 
Elementary Botany aud Zoology, Vocal Music, Phys- 
ical Culture, apd Moral IustructionforChildren. The 
methods of teaching these and other branches will be | 
explained. General courses in History of Educa- 
tional Theorles, Eaucational Methods, and Psychol- 
ology will rua through tthe year. 
or circulars of terms, etc, address 
DUREN J. WARD, PaD.,, 


Fare for the 


OSTON & MA 


JAMES T. FURBER, 
Vice Pres. and Genl, Manager. 


INE RAILROAD. 


Passenger Department. 


DANA J. FLANDERS 
G. P. and T. Agent. 


The e National 


The Boston and Maine Railroad offers a 
to St. Paul at an exceedingly low rate,—S31.50 


Five Routes. 


No. 1.—Boston & Maine R. R. (Eastern Divis- 
ion) via North Conway, through the celebrated 
Wate Mountain Notcu to Fabyans, Lu- 
nenburg, St. Johasbury, aod Nawport, Vt. ; 
thence via the Canadian Pacific R'y and Sault 
Ste. Marie to St. Paul. 


No. 2.—Boston & Maine R.R. (Lowell System) 
via Nashua and the Merrimac Valley, Lake 
Winnvipesaukee, Wells River and Newport, 
thence via Canadian Pacific R’y and Sault Ste. 
Marie to St. Paul. 


No. 3.—Boston and Maine R.R. (Eastern Divis- 
ion) toSt Johasbury, Vt.. same as Route No. 
1, thence via St. Johnsbury & Lake Champ- 
lain R.R. to Swanton, the Central Vermont 
RR to Norwood, N. Y., and via the famous 
** TOURISTS’ ROUTE,” the Rome, Water- 
town & Ogdensburg, skirting the shores of 
Lake Ontario to NIAGARA FALLS, where 
be made, and via Chicago to 
t. Paul. 


No, 4.—Boston & Maine R. R. (Lowell System) 
via Concord, N.H., and White River Janction 
to Swanton, Vt., thence to Norwood, N.Y., 
and via NIAGARA FALLS and Chicago to St. 
Paul. 

No. 4.—Boston & Maine R.R. (Lowell System) 

vin Nashua, Coneord, White River Junction & 

Central Vermont R R_, thence via Grand Trunk 

aud Chicago & Grand Trunk Railways to Chi- 

cago, with choice of route between Chicago and 


Round Trip, 


cational ¢ Association 


WILL CONVENE AT 


ST. PAUL, MINN., July 4th to 11th, 1890. 


This trip naturally invites the attention of teachers and their friends tothe selection of a route affording 
the greatest opportunities for sight seeing, points of interest, scenery, train service, sleeping car accommo 
dations, safety and comfort ;—with this should be taken the question of economy. 


choice of Five Different Routes from Boston 
for the Round Trip ; and it is believed that from 


the following routes one may be selected that will meet the desires and convenience of all. 


Special Train. 


A Teachers’ Special Train will leave Boston 
via Route No. 3 at 900 A.M., Jaly 4th,, with 
through sleeping cars from Boston to St. Paul via 
the Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul R'y from 
Chicago, 

Ug Teachers can leave Worcester via Boston 
& Maine R.R., July 7th. at 8 10 a. M., and con- 
nect with special train at No. Conway or Fabyans. 


REGULAR TRAINS. 

Boston & Maine R.R. (Eastern Division) trains 
leave Boston via Routes 1 and 3, at 9 30 A. M. 

(Loweli System) via Roate No. 2, at 9 (0 AM. 
and 7 P.M., and via Routes 4 and 5 at 8.30 A.M, 
1.00 Pp. M. and 7 00 P. M. 

PARLOR AND SLEEPING CARs via all routes. 
, Through sleeping cars via Route No, 2, Boston to 
St. Paul, and through sleeping cars from Boston 
to Chicago, via Route No. 5. 


Tickets will be on sale JuNz 167TH TO JULY 
4TH, and will be good to return to original start- 
ing-point until JULY 177TH, inclusive, and by 
arrangements at St. Paul the limit may be extend- 
ed to Bent. 30th, as follows : 


“A joint agency of the St. Pan! terminal lines will be 
established for the receipt and deposit of tickets forthe 
beuefit of those who do not wish tu return from St. Paul 
prior to July 15. The office will be open for the receipt 
of tiekets from Ju Y 5to 15. Any one presentiog bis 
ticket for deposit, will be handed an envelope on which 
he will write his name and the destination of his ticket, 
He will then be hauded a receipt card, bearing the same 
consecutive number, which will state on back location of 
office at which the ticket is to be reclaimed. When call- 
iny for bis ticket, he wi'l, in the presence of the agent 
holding his ticket. write bis name and the desti.ation of 
the ticket on the card. if the matter and handeritio 
agree with the original endorsement on euvelope, he wil 
be given his ticket, with certiticare iseued over the >lg: 
nature of the Joint Agent, authorizing acceptance of 
ticket descrived for coutinuous passage to destination, 
not later than September 20th, atter the same has been 
stamped and witnessed (on or betore September 25th) 
by Agent of line named therein. In every instance theré 
must be peraenal delivery and personal reclamation, 
tickets be delivered by mail or express.’ 


Is the ONLY LINE affording the Tea 


BOSTON CITY TICKET OFFICE, 21 


JOHN C. MILES, New England Agent. 


THE BOSTON & MAINE RAILROAD 


chers a beautiful daylight trip through We 


White Mountains and a Stop-over at Niagara Falls, Everybody can go! 


Sach a low rate and excellent train service should stimulate 
attendance and mak Convention 
Interested in new and improved methods in educa-|® GREAT SUCCESS, ewe 


4 & 218 WASHINGTON STREET. 


SAM’L GRAY, City Ticket Agen. 


Western Female Seminary 
ine C Ko ; 
aidiss Leila 5, McKee, Prin,, Oxford, 
Thirty-sixth year Opens Sept. 3rd, 18 
Full Academic and Seminary courses. 
Complete courses in Music, Elocution and 
Art. Students fitted for best Eastern Col- 
leges, Laboratory work in Sciences 
Library, 5,000 volumes. Steam heat; 


Supt. of Workiugman’s School, 


Picayune, 


109 West 54th Street, New York City, | 


Electric light; Healthful location. 
TERMS $180. PER YEAR. 


Finest places for summer schools ia 
America, along the Great Nortber® 
Railway Line, by the lakes and in the 
woods of Minnesota. Write F. 1. 
Whitney, G. P. & T. A., St. Paul, 
Minn., or A. OC. Harvey, New Eng- 
land 228 Washin Street, 
; Agt., gton 


Camp 
Schools. 
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jen. A LUCKY GIRL. ELY’sS 
ATARR eacher en 
” | Gg. £ 8 aa cies, 
“4 Mr. EpiToR:—I think my experience will CREAM BALM 
n interest many of your readers, and as I bave mar- T00 BUSY Just now to do more than copy these extracts from letters received within a fortnight. (1) 
cord Miss elected, Accept my thanks for the valuable service you have rendered us fo 
and ried recently and retired from business, I hope to | Cleamses the golesting © teacher.’ —Principal Ruben J. Wallac, Avon. N.¥., May 31 (2) Miss —— tind an inviting offer from 
oar ut her salary up to o quic t i a yim, 
benefit others that are in need. My face being Nasal Passages, — year. She givitig the utmost satisfaction, aud her sives me ta 
| rey. ean -—— whom you sent us are both prime teact Priveip 2.6 ‘ . Kings- 
partly broken out with pimples and blotches, Allays Pain and jten, N. ¥.,June7. “The eystomatic. business like way Ay 
on physician gave me a medicine that cured me in a In@ammation member of the School Board” — Principal 8. L. Sargent, Highland Park [ll,June9. “1 rec eived yesterday the 
ition My cousin had a lot of freckles, this medicine | Meals the Sores, the echool, but the first wan tee allen above "Whe 
cleaned them off, and left her face nice and commendation of your agency (from the applicants standpoint) than anythtog I can 
pretty. Many of my friends were anxious to try Wine the the vou Rave for me 08 Ales, 
al of Be ef Taste a e the place and the position. [ shall cordially recommend your agency (as I have already done) to 
wclude could make some money sell- mses a quir service.”— Florence } alker, Sharon Springs, N. Y..June 3" “Miss . whom 
“ I conel ded I I Id k y and Smell. you is LY her Lincoln E. Rowley, Athens 5. 
eas ng the preparation, saw on t e bottle that the * T have great confidence in Mr #ardeen—have often taken teachers on his judgment, and always they met our re- 
oney a face bleach was made by Marion Walker, Louis- — ty pl — Presideut W. H. H. Beadle, State Normal School, Madison, su. Dakota, May 26. Remember that 
an ¢ ville, Ky., and the price was $2 00 for 2 bottles. Try the Cu i HAY-FEVER uone of these are puffs. They are incidental paragraphs in business correspondeuce. 
51.50 m enough for one face, so 1 wrote for the agency, ’ In any Teachers’ Agency until after you hav i the New Manual of th i 
and in 22 weeks I cleared $407.44, an average of bie Bo eke ues 00 NT. REGISTER frankly the provinee Bureaus in genera! mud tell 
$18 52a week, which I think is good for an inex- | 40 cts. ELY BROTHERS. 56 Warren St.. N. Y. of ibis agency, mentions e large number of representative places filled’ teat — y he Pt bn anhguaoaee 
perienced the by TRIAL ONLY SOLICITED to prove the eat THE SCHOOL PULLETIN AGENCY, SyR-oVRR. NY, 
price, writing to the above address, and can make lots of iafaction of employip a 
ny the 
money, too. A SUBSCRIBER. CENTRAL EDUCATIONAL BUREAU for secur: HB A HER 
18, $5 ing Teachers or Positions or negotiating School * 
Property. D. F. Dimon, Manaager 
1.00 4 euinigh 10TH YEAR. 609 Walnut Philadelphia. Some Special Colleges we are finding 
4 t cult to , Are as follows: 
rms, pied Going to take a trip this summer? The 
Superintendency, $2500. [The Board wro'e; Mligh School Principal. “ Lad duate of 
ston : Marie Ware Laughton, 369 Main St., Lewiston, A Great Northern Railway has arranged a/|us three months ago for a man for this position, but| leading college, and “ anes in discipline’ $800. 
year Me., will conduct, for the second season, a School re series of splendid excursions to finest points —, ne t been quite satisfied with the ones recom) & wHigh School Assistant, Grammar Grade 
mended]. teacher aud Primary teacher ior a suburb of Chicago. 


of Expression at her home this summer, assisted of interest in the West and Northwest, Superintendency, $1800. [We had three good| Want ladies of the highest cu ture and good appear 


“ 
by H a ; , ’ following the National Educational Con-|cangidates for this place two weeks ago. One/ance and address. TI d 
Rev vention at St. Paul, Minn., July 4th to 11th. | has just been Clected ‘to Freeport, la , at $2490. one | methods preferred. 
ox" Write for tour book to F, I. Whitney, G. P.| to Pontiac, at $1400, and one to Sheldon, at $1100). 1 Musi 
There will be three hours’ work duily, and in the] | & T.A, St. Paul, Minn.or A. ©. Mercer, Senchese hee 
nand 4 language of the day, ‘* there is business in it,’’ the New England Agent, 228 Washington Street, Superintendency in Michigan, $1200. A Michi- 10018 Of large city. 
ge to purpose being to give thorough and systematic Boston. gan University graduate preferred. Drawing Master for a — “g School tn East, 
A y Superintendency, $1200 to $1400. Married man, | $1800. There is No candidate in the fleld for this 
ions traisiog, adapted to each pupil, along euch lines $ ; fl 
res papi, along college graduate wanted. One with several years’ | Position. 
as may De chosen, usl1c T1n ing experience. College Professorship, — Mathematics, Con- 
70 High School Principal. “ Between 28 and 30, | 8™e#4Uonalist preferred, buc not essential. 
—— B Two or three years’ experience,—not more. College; Nermal Professorship,— Natural Sciences, 
TO ST. PAUL. SCHOOLS graduate.”’ $1200 to $1400. Mathematics, $1100 each. 
. These are only a few of the multitude of places on our books, and more calls are coming every day. 
essrs. A. C. i . Thomas Typography, Paper, Printing, and Binding, for AVAILABLE CANDIDATES ARE RAPIDLY BEING ENGAGED, and soon school boards and prinel 
A Jas. » Alonzo Music Leafivts, ‘amphiets, and Books, any | be anxious and urgent in their demands upon us. ane 
eserve, an - H. Mores are to have charge of | notation. Write In writing for circulars tt will save time to state your case fully. Manual Free. 


to 
H. GILSON, 


the excursion to St. Paul via the Boston & Maine 
route (Eastern Division), through Portsmouth, 
Conway, Crawford Notch, Wells River, St. A)- 
bans, Northern New York, Niagara Falls, Detroit 


Music PRINTER AND BOOKBINDER, 
15 and 17 Stanhope street, 
BOSTON, MASS. 


Address 
ORVILLE BREWER, Manager. 


TEACHERS’ CO-OPERATIVE ASSOCIATION, 


70-72 DEARBORN Sr., CulcaGo. 


THE NATIONAL UNIVERSITY, 


ARE YOU LOCATED FOR SEPTEMBER? 


If not, send for blank and circulars of the School and College Bureau. We now have first-clase 
vacancies on our books unprovided for, and are sending out 26,000 letters to employers 
of Teachers. These will bring us hundreds of vacancies for the months of July and August. 
Oar vacancies are in all departments of instruction, direct from employers, and therefore 
reliable. Registration fee, $1.00. Address 


or Port Huron, Chicago, and the Dells of Wis- 
consin. 

They will leave Boston Saturday morning, July 
5, reaching St. Paul Monday noon, The return ; 
for the $7.50 | who have eft college, without graduating 


should write us for requisite conditions, and graduate as 
each way for the Pallman sleeping car. soon as possible. Post-Graduate Courses |r ad to all 


higher degrees, Information of Courses, Professors. ete , 
in the NATIONAL MAGAZINE, a large 24 page 
of which and Application 


Chicago. Ill.. 
Grants all College Degrees to Non-residents, 
but rigorously guards them by Examinations at the stu- 
dents’ home underlocal Examiners or Assistant Profes- 
sors. Tuition is carried on by corresponcence under a 


C. J. ALBERT, Manoger, ELmMuurst, 


rding Literary Journal, sample c ‘py 
Man to teach © vial B 
MISCELLANEOUS. rea! 147 Throop St. Chicago, Tl. TE ACH ERS W ANTED. High Schaal Salary. 61200-91400; for 
' n Conn. $850; several Grammar. Itermediate, aud Pri- 
400-$650 Work is to begin in Fail, te 
trom bs 1 hope you will on mary pear Boston, jor AJ to egin in Fail, but elections will take place la Juge. We 
fire meister THE BRLUGE TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 110 Tremont St , Boston. 
he replied, with tears in his eyes. ‘* When I’ve ’ 
got this much money I buy liquor at whole- PENNSYLVANIA EDUCATIONAL BURE AU. Bu. 
oston aale.”’— Washington Star For full particulars perintendencies, $850 to $2500; 65 Principalsbips, $450 to $2500; 51 Positions in Colleges, Academies, and 
th 9 . address the Normal Schools. $500 to $20L0; 162 calls fur asssistan(s, grammar, intermediate, and primary teachers, $480 
wit — MEISTERSCHAFT PUB, CO n C 0 m es to$1500. Also many positions for specialists. Everyday brings new vacancies. Circulars free. 
1 via THE BREATH of a chronic catarrh patient is soot tains , ‘ PENNSYLVANIA EDUCATIONAL BUREAU : L, B. LANDIS, 205 N. Seventh St., Allentown, Pa. 
oston on Surrounded by a fine agricultural 3 Somerset Street, 
spoogy bones are attac and frequently entirely 
con- destroyed. A constant source of discomfort is the GREAT grazing Boston, Mass. 
of prectous metals, iron an 
ag CECE FI Ey Wea Se equaled in America, its future} Patrons who give us early notice of vacancies in| Now 18 THE TIME TO REGISTER for acoi- 
rains 4 in its turn has been the exciting cause of pulmon- FALLS greatness is assured. A division A Ht : . ° 
4 : ’ ; ; their schools, will secure from this office the record | dental vacancies and for repeated openings of the 
ary disease, The brilliant results which have station on the GREAT NORTH ’ - : : 
l. attended its use for years past properly designate ERN RAILWAY, and two branch | of carefully selected candidates suited to the posi-| new school year. Not a week, and hardly a day 
AM. Ely’s Cream Balm as by far the best and only cure MONTANA roads are being built. For Books, | tions to be filled, for any grade of school, or for | passes when we do not have calls for teachers, and 
&c., write F. 1. Watney, G. P. supervision. they come from every state and territory. 
T.A,G.N. Ry., 8t. Paul. Mion. at at fr 
utes. Johnny—“ Mamma, what’s the use of keeping 0 charge to school officer services rendered. 
ms to the whip you use on me behind the motto, ** God Imported Photographs HIRAM ORCUTT, MANAGER, 3 Somerset Street, Boston, 
” 
yeton from Europe,to illustrate Mr OrcurtT — You have now sent me four teachers, all selected by yourself at 
the eed “I need Thee eve f= 1? mm Meap Brenmoleny. History, my request. I am satisfied and pleased with them. Those I have visited are doing 
'ULY ~ ” . rhe or ane Are well. I felt inclined to be a little cautious when I first wrote you, for I had had 
York Herald. Special attention given 
tart- —_— to furuishing schools some experience with one or two other agencies, and the results were not very sat- 
b or further information ; 
been used over Fifty Years by mothers for their A. M_ LUMBARD, . 
be children while Teething, with perfect success. It time.” he rd 
child, softens the Gams, allays all Pain, - Henniker. N. H., May 3, 1890. Chatrman Schoot Soareé. 
Pau cures Wind Colic, regulates the bowels, and is the 
ceipt Ba 9 N’S TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
bia best remedy for Diarrhoa whether arising from g Ss Ig A ency CHERMERHORN’S ’ 
teething or other causes, is sale by olleg and thoo Teachers AB Oldest and best known in U. 8. 
same gists in every part of the world. Be sure and as COLLEGES. Foreign Teachers, Professors, and Established 1855, 
on of fur Mrs. Winslow’s Soothing Syrup. Twenty-five OSTON UNIVERSITY, Seven Colleges and Schools snowen pg By ® for Universities, Colleges, % Kast 14th Street, N. W. 
ting of school property, SCHOOL FURNITURE, \0 TRE 
wil Mr. Longyarns—“ Say, Wickwire, have you and school supplies. ‘Best references furnished. BEST SERVICE, 
orig, heard the latest Wickwire (resigned ) No.’ HANDLER SCHOOL OF SCIENCE AND THE ARTS, KE. MIRIAM sssssssssss LARGE BUSINESS, 
tion, Mr. Longyarns—‘‘ Well, it’s this way—Atchoo! Hanover, N. H. Address the President, or Prof. 150 FIFTH AVENUE (corner of aoe cares ae not in collecting advance fees, but in providing com 
bess Atchoo! Atchoo!” Wickwire—‘** By George, | E. R. RuGGLEs. NEW YORK C. with Positions. 
here that’s pretty good! I'll spring that on my wife - moloyers are served without charge. supply 
No when I get home. Rattliog good imitation, too, NORMAL SCHOOLS. AMERICAN AND FOREIGN of Teachers is the LARGEST and BEST. ey, 


Longyarns.’’ And he girded up his loins and fled ASS, STATE NORMAL ART SCHOOL, established AMERICAN SCHOOL BUREAU, 


Teachers’ Agencv 


_ for the advancement of art education and train- 
before Longyarns could commence his story. ing of teachers in all branches of industrial drawing. A 2 West 14th Street, NEW YORK. 
Terre Haute Express. For circular and further iculars apply at the | Introduces to colleges, schools, and families su Gov. 
school, Newbury, corner of Exeter Street. Breton. Professors, Principals, Assistants, Tutors, al fe a4 SOUTHERN 
—_— G. H. BARTLETT, Principal. | ernesses for every department of instruction srees ‘T. C 00 BNC 
Piso’s Remedy for Catarrh ts the mends good schools to parents. Call en or ad WESTERN 


ASSACHUSETTS STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
Ser For both sexes. AT WORCESTER. 


E. H. Russe. Principal. 
NORMAL SOHOOL, 

GHAM. Mass. 
The next term will begin with entrance examina- 


tions, Wednesday, Feb. 5th. For circulars address 
Miss ELLEN Principai. 


MRS. M. J. YOUNG-FULTON, 


American and Foreign Teachers’ Agency, 
23 Union Square, New Yo: 


National Teachers Bureau, 


100 BIBLE Hovse, 


Assists Teachers in obtaining lucrative positions; intro- 
duces to Colleges, Schools, and Families superior Profes- 
sors, Principals, Assistants, Tutors, and Governesses. 
Oniy qualified teachers are recom d hers pay 
a registration fee of 2.00. No charge is made to those 
seeking teachers. 

Register at once. Address with stamp. 

Miss RANNIE 8. BURROUGHS, 
Nov. 21, 1288. MT. STRRLING, KY. 


BROCKWAY TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 


Best, Easiest to Use, and Cheapest. 


CATARRH 


Sold by druggists or sent by mall 
Sc. ET. Hazeltine, Warren, Pa. 


This summer over the GREAT NORTH- NEW YORK. 


Mass 4th Ave. & 8th St. 
TAKE ERN RAILWAY LINE. Series of low Stare ype Be eg the TEACHERS WANTED 28 W. 23d St., New York. 84 Wabash Ave. Chicago. 
rate tours to the finest scenery in Amer. principal, A. G. BovpEN, A.M. at once for some of the best salaried positions Supplies superior teachers for schools. colleges, 
A ica, Sopontns the National Teachers TATE NORMAL SOHOOL, SALEM, Mass. in city and country schools. Make applica- and families. Recommends schools to parents. 
Whitney. guy S For Ladies only. For catalogues, address ‘he tion without delay, inclosing stam 
i. . G. Principal. D. B. HAGAR, Pb.D. W N TEACHERY AGENCY 
T. A., St. Paul, Minn. or A. C Harvey, HAROLD C. COOK, Manager. ORTH ESTER . 


TRI Pp New England Agent, 228 Washington St.. 
Boston, for * Vacation Gospel.” 


100 SONGS for a 2 cont stamp. Hous & Yours, Cons, 


SOHOOL, 


J.0 Principal 


Send stamp for form. ete. 
PORTLAND, OREGON. 


American Teachers 
ST. LOUIS.—14th Year. 


TEACHERS WAN 


i 
On 
| 
the 
la in 
bern 
n the 
F. 1. 
aul, 
Eng- 
reet, 


OF 


JOURNAL 


EDUCATION. 


Vol. XXXI.—No. 25. 


READY AUGUST 1st. 


New Physical 


The publishers have the pleasure of announcing that the New Edition of this popular 
text-book, which has been for a long time in preparation, will be issued on the above date. 
Warren’s Physical Geography was the first treatise on this subject for school use, 
published in this country, and has been kept up with the times by frequent revision. 
With the rapid advance of modern science, however, old ideas are continually changing, 
time-honored theories are found to be untenable in the light of new discoveries, and con- 


stant additions are being made to our fund of 


knowledge. 


Under these conditions it has been considered advisable to prepare an entirely new 
book in which the common phenomena of the physical world are presented in the light of 
recent scientific investigation, while substantially the same methods of treatment are em- 
ployed as have for more than thirty years maintained the popularity of the original treatise. 

The subject-matter has been prepared under the direction of Professor William H. 
Brewer of Yale University, assisted by several well-known Scientists and Educators whose 
suggestions and advice have contributed materially to the accuracy and completeness of 


the work. 


The book contains twenty-four pages of colored maps, which embody the latest reseaches 


of experts in the various departments of physical science. 


geological map of the United States, the first 


Included in these is an elaborate 
of the kind ever published in a school text- 


book, prepared under the supervision of Major J. W. Powell, Director of the United States 
Geological Survey. A series of relief maps, reproduced with great care from moulds 
made especially for this work, will be found useful in securing a correct idea of the surface 


structure of the various land masses. 


The statements of the text are further elucidated by many additional maps and numerous 
diagrams, as well as by a variety of pictorial illustrations, the work of eminent artists 


and engravers, valuable not only on account 


educational aids. 


The work forms a large quarto of 144 


of their artistic merit, but also as practical 


pages, substantially bound in cloth. In- 


troduction price, $1.50, A sample copy will be forwarded, postage paid, on 
receipt of price. Specimen pages free on application. 


COWPERTHWAIT & 


CO., Philadelphia, Pa. 


UMMER SCHOOL 
ASBURY PARK, N. J. 


All day and every day practice. Only the best 
native teachers. o large classes. 
Send for Circular to 


BERLITZ SCHOOL OF LANCUACES. 
West Madison Square, New York. 


THE DULUTH 


Summer School of Languages, 


July 7th till August 16th, 1890. 
French, German, Italian, and Spanish. Native 
teachers. Duluth has the most delightful Summer 
climate in the Union. For programmes address 
HENRY COHN, 
Director Chicago School of Languages, 
@ental Music Hall, . . . Chicago, 


Second Summer Session 


FOR 


PUPILS IN EXPRESSION, 


July 16 to Aug. 8, 1890. 


INSTRUCTORS : 


HOWARD M. Tic KNorR, M.A., Professor of Elocu- 
tion, Dramatie Delivery, and\|Criticism ; SARAH E. 
LAUGHTON, Teacher of Elocution and Physical Cul- 
ture; MARIB WARK LAUGHTON, Teacher of Del- 
sarte System of Gesture and Pantomime. 


A Thorough and Practical Course. 


On successive Wednesday mornings a series of 
Talks will be given, on Elocution as an Art, Pulpit 
Oratory, and Uses of the Throat in Reading and 
Singing, 

For further information, address 

M. W. LAUGHTON, 
369 Main St., Lewiston, Me. 


SCHOOL OF | Most thorough training for voice, 
EXPRESSION body and mind. Opens Oct. 9th. 

*| Summer at Newport, July 5, Circu- 
lars free. 8.8. CURRY, 15% Beacon St., Boston, Mass. 


— — 


JHND for our new Catalogue of * TEACHERS’ 
HELPS,” including ilst of Blackboard Stencils. 
No stamp Address 
NEW ENGLAND PUB. OO., 
3 Somerset Street, Boston, Mass. 


CITY OF BOSTON. 
PUBLIC SCHOOL TEACHERS. 


Candidates for regular and special certificates of 
qualification to teach in the public day and evening 
schools of Boston will be examined Tuesday, Wed- 
nesday, and Thursday, August 26, 27, and 28, in the 
Girls’ High School-house, West Newton St , Boston. 
The examination will begin on Tuesday at 9 a.m., 
and on Wednesday and Faureday at 8.30 am. At- 
tendance will be required each day. Applicants for 
special grade certificates to teach French, German, 
Drawing, Penmanship, Phonography, Sewing, Cook- 
ery, or the Kindergarten, will be examined at the 
Same time with applicants for regular certificates. 
All that intend to be candidates should send at once 
for a circular containing full information of the sub 
jects and requirements of the examination to 

PHINEAS BATES, 
SECRETARY, SCHOOL COMMITTEE, 


HUNTING Finest resorts in America along the 
GREAT NORTHERN RAILWAY 
| in Minnesota, Dakota, and Montana. 

& Write F. I. Whitney, G. P. & T. A., 


St. Paul, Minn., or A. C. Harvey, 
New England Agent, 228 Washington 


FISHING. 
Street, Boston, for particulars. Ex- 


cursions to finest resorts following the National 
Teachers’ Convention in St. Paul, Minn., July 4 to 11. 
WANTED, 
In a Southern College, a man and his wife as teach- 
ers. The man must be a Kaptist clergyman, quall- 
fled to teach any branches taught in an ordinary col- 
lege; the wife will have charge of classes in acade- 
mic or normal English studies. Preaching will bea 
part of his work. Apply immediately to 
HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager, 
N. E. Bureau of Education, 
% Somerset St., Boston. 


| The Woman’s Illustrated 

World is the cheapest and 

, best illustrated Woman's 

er published. Itis iseu 

weekly. Handsomely illus Pated.” The latest fashion 

designs with full descriptions. The various departments 

Literature, Art, Home Decoration, Science, are full and 

complete. Interesting serials by prominent writers, and 

valuable miscellaneous matter to interest all. We want 

you to see our paper, and to that end, make you this spe- 

cial offer. The subscription price is $2.50 per year. To 

increase our circulation and introduce our paper into 

new localities, we will, on receipt of 50 cents, send it to 

you for 8 months (18 numbers), on trial. Write to us at 
once for this queen of weeklies. Address 


WOMAN'S ILLUSTRATED WORLD, 


10 West Twenty-third St.. New York City. 


THE PRANG EDUCATIONAL CO. 


PUBLISHERS AND DEALERS IB 


DRAWING BOOK* 
MODELS, and 
DRAWETISTS’ mA TERIALS. 


Prang’s American Text-Books on Art Education. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


PRANC’S DRAWING MODELS 
To which special attention is called. 


for the 
These MODELS have been especially designed 
teaching of Form and Drawing in Primary one wg 
Schools. They consist of both Solids and Ta me the 
rapvged in a carefully graded series, are made w _ 
greatest rd for eocuracy and beauty, ont 
nished at the lowest possible prices. hey y a. 
adopted by the leading cities of the country, an (Form 
solutely indispensable to the correct teac ay tect 
end Drawing in every stage, and especially at the ou . 
aFor catalogue and particulars, address 


THE PRANG EDUCATIONAL OO., 
Chicago Agency, 7 Park 8t., Boston, Mass. 
72 WABASH A 


NEW FRENCH BOOKS FOR SCHOOLS 


Les Poetes Francais du XIXme Siecle. Edited by 
C. FONTAINE. A collection of French poetry of the 
present century, chronologically arranged, w th bio- 

Les Antonymes de la Langue Fran 
MUZZA BELLI. A novel and practical! book for students. 


2 1.00. 
Full catalogue fres. 


OLD FAMILIAR DANCES. 


Bounding BillOWS on sea 


Or the pure Mountain Breezes will soon invite your 
presence. Make your leisure twice the pleasure, py 
taking along our entertaiving Music. 


(If you have no Guitar, Mandolin, Banjo, 
Flute or Violin. call or send for lists of fine 
instruments at our branch store, J. C. HAYNrs 
& Co., 33 Court Street, Bosfon’ 


OPERATIC PEANO COLLLECTION,. 
The best of the mnsic of 19 Operas. Price, $1,00, 
Arranged for Piano. 

YOUNG PLAYERS’ POPULAR COL. 
LECTION, 51 very easy and very good pieces, 
Price, $1.00. 

SABBATH-DAY MUSEC. For Piano. % 
beautiful Melodies, finely arranged. Price, $1.00, 

Vol 2. of Miss Eleanor W. Everest’s ALBUM 
OF SONGS. 62 &rst-class Songs by the best 
authors. Price, $1.00. 

COLLEGE SONGS. New enlarged edition. 8° 
jolly Songs. 200,000 sold, Prise, 50 cents, 

For the Piano. 

100 of them Easy, and as merry as they can be 

50 cents. 


Sample pages on application. 

WILLIAM R. JENKINS, 

Publishers and Importers of French Books, 
51 & 853 6th Ave., New York. 


8 
*, DRAWING BOOKS, 
Graph COPY BOOKS, 

READING LEAFLETS, 
CLEMENT’S CIVIL COVERNMENT, 
HOBBS’ ARITHMETICS, 
INDUCTIVE EANGUACE LESSONS, 
Civics for Young Americans. &c, 

A. LOVELL & CO., Pub’rs, 
8 East 14th 8t., New York. 21 Hawley 8t., Boston. 


, A Complete History of Britain 
THE EMPIRE s and the British People. Beau- 
ifully illustrated, 1zmo, cloth, 560 pp’ Price, $1.25. 
“A delightful yolume. A marvelous specimen of com 
pressed yet complete miatery, adapted in every particular 
to class-room use. A more inviting book one cannot con 
ceive of, with its paragraphs of uniformly easy length, 
its paper and type of the very best.and its illustrations 
numerous and of excellent quaelity.”—/our. of Education. 
For sale at all bookstores, or will be mailed upon 
receipt of published price. 
THOMAS NELSON & SONS, 33 E, 17th St., New York, 


STHAM. 


By WILLIAM RIPPER. 
With 141 Illustrations and Diagrams. 
90 cents. 

A full list of LONGMANS’ ELEMENTARY SCIENCE 
MANUALS with Prospectuses of the books, sent on 
application. 

LONGMANS, GREEN, & CO., 16 E. 16th St., NewYork. 


= 


First Folio Shakespeare. 


A literary curiosity of great value to all interested in 
the great author isthe famous First Folio Edition (a. 
bp. 1623). This is reproduced in photographic fac-simile 
under the title of Shakespeare's Plays. Appleton Mor. 
gan, President of the Shakespeare Societ of New York, 
writes us: “ Your reduced fac-simile really is what the 
Booth Reprint does not and cannot claim to be—the fac. 
simile of an ideutical, original First Folio Shakespeare,” 
8vo, 993 pa. Cloth Price, $2.50. 


FUNK & WAGNALLS, Pubs., 18 & 20 Astor Pl,, N. ¥ 


EFFINGHAM MAYNARD & CO, #7! Brosaway, 
PUBLISH NEW YORK, 

Anderson’s Histories and Histl Readers. 
Thomson’s New Arithmetics and Algebra. 
Keetel’s French Course. 
Reed’s Word Lessons. 
Reed & Kellogg’s Lessons in English. 
Kellogg’s Rhetoric, and Literature. 
Mutchisen’s Physiology and Hygiene. 

J. D. WILLIAMS, Agt., H. I. SMITH, 
151 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 65 Somerset St., Boston. 


CHRISTOPHER SOWER CO., Philadelphia, 


THE NORMAL EDUCATIONAL SERIES. 
Westinke’s How to Write Letters. 
Westinke’s Common School Literature. 
Loyd’s Literature for Little Folks. 
Raub’s Normal Spellers. 

Fewsmith’s English Grammars. 
Felton’s Unrivalled Outline Miaps. 
Peterson’s Constitution. 
Sheppard's Science. 


FOR MUSIC FESTIVALS. 
THE ATLAS. By Carl Zerrabn 29 splendid 
Choruses. Sacred and Secular. Most of them 
quite new. $1.00. 


Any bsok mailed for retail price. 
OLIVER DITSON COMPANY, Boston, 


WWNOWED SONGS. 


FOR SUNDAY SCHOOLS. 


By IRA D. SANKEY. 


Already adopted for use by the Chautauqua Assem- 
bly, also N. Y., N. J., and other state 8 8. Conven- 
tions. Price 35 cents per copy in any quantity, ex- 
pressage not prepaid. If sent by mail, add 5 cents 


per copy. 
BIGLOW & MAIN, | THE JOHN CHURCH CO., 
Cincinnat! & New York, 


New York & Chicago. 


POLITICAL ECONOMY. 


By JOHN RUSKIN, LL D, 


Crown of Wild Olives. Cioth. 5Ne, & $1 00 
Fors Clavigera. 8 vols. in 4. $4.00 & $5.00 
Munera Pulveris, Cioth, . . Sie. 
Political Economy of Art, Cioth, . 506. 
Time and Tide. By Weare and Tyne. Clo., 50c. 
Unto This Last. . Cla, Se. 


NEW YORK : 
JOIIN WILEY AND SONS. 
53 EAST LENTH STREET, 
Second door = of Broadway, 
890, 


A CARD TO TEACHERS. 


If you have School Books which you do not care to 
keep, I will take them in exchange for books you 
may need, Please send me a list of those you would 


LIKE TO SELL OR EXCHANCE. 
Send orders for cheap School Books to 
Cc. M. BARNES, 
75 AND 77 WABASH Avz., CHICAGO, ILL. 


APPROVED TEXT BOOKS. 


Maury’s Geographies, Venable’s Arithmetics, 
Holmes’ Readers, Gildersieeve’s Latin. 


UNIVERSITY PUBLISHING CO., 
66 and 68 Duane Street, N. Y. 


$75 00 t $250 00 A MONTE can be 
0 made working for us. 
Persons preferred who can furnish a horse and give their 
whole time to the business. Spare moments may be prof- 
itably employed also. A few vacancies in towns and cities. 


B. F. JOHNSON & CO., 1009 Main St., Richmond, Va. 
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SCHOOL 


All the American Educational and Miscellaneous Publications. 
Lowest Prices, prompt and careful service, 


THE BAKER & TAYLOR CO., 


SEND TRIAL ORDER TO 


Publishers and Booksellers, 740 & 742 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


code, mailed on application. 


OOKS. 


Our general School Book Catalogue, with net and r 


etail prices and telegraphic 


Estimates on Library Lists, 
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